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Reduce Unloading Time. 
Lower Maintenance Cost. 
Decrease Car Dead Weight. 
Simplify Car Construction. 
Standardize Car Equipment. 


The three small parts which 
compose this simplest of all 
drop door mechanisms, offer 
you these and many other 
interesting items of economy. 
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Operate 


Dependable 


Service 





Used extensively on the large railroads 
throughout the United States and Canada 


“What you don’t have to spend for repairs is profit.” 





McCormick Building, Chicago, IIl. 








| URECO 


DROP BRAKE SHAFT 


The advantages obtained in the service of the URECO 
DROP BRAKE SHAFT on FLAT and DROP END 
GONDOLAS are unlimited. 


Low in 


Cost 


Plenty of 
Power 


():100 Fawr Eooresner Co. 


Montreal Richmond, Va. 
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The recent addition of another name to the comprehensive 
list of engineers who occupy the position of assistant to the 
' president on American railroads is but 
The Engineer another indication of the growing ap- 
in preciation of the value of the techni- 
Railway Service cally trained man on the staff of the 
railway executive. This, however, is 
but an evidence of a general tendency. Another is to be ob- 
served in the gradual though steady movement toward the 
more general employment of engineers in the administration 
of maintenance of way. More railroads are now utilizing 
the division engineer as the intermediary between the track 
supervisor and the superintendent while others are adding 
an engineer maintenance of way to the staff of the district 
or system operating officer as a means to the same end. A 
number of railroads are now studying ways and means for 
recruiting technical men for the supervisory positions in the 
maintenance of way department and at least one has re- 
cently adopted the definite policy of employing only en- 
gineers for such positions. The effect of this general ten- 
dency is to be observed also in the attitude manifested by 
the non-technical roadmasters and supervisors toward the use 
of engineering knowledge in their work. Whereas they were 
formerly given to open antagonism or disdain they are now 
inclined to look with favor on the application of scientific 
principles in maintenance of way work as is evidenced by 
their tendency to adopt as common usage the more technical 
terminology of the engineer in place of the rough-and-ready 
diction which they inherited from the old pick handle and 
“terrier” days on the track. It is clear, therefore, that there 
is a growing appreciation of the technically trained man, but 
one thing remains—the development of means of attracting 
the most promising candidates from among the graduates 
of the technical schools. 


The Morris canal, a historic waterway extending from New 
York harbor across New Jersey and formerly an important 
highway for the transportation of an- 


Suburban thracite coal, is scheduled for abandon- 
Passenger ment and nobody knows what to do 
Facilities with it. The eastern section of the 


canal passes through one of the most 

populous regions of the country, including such large cities 
as Newark and Paterson, and the right-of-way is highly 
valuable—but for what? Business men in this area have 
lately been considerably disturbed over the inadequate 
‘acilities provided for passenger transportation. Naturally, 
therefore, the first idea for the utilization of this right-of- 
way was for a rapid transit line, with the possibility of 
reight service to industries during non-rush periods. Put- 

ting the abandoned right-of-way to this use would doubtless 
- of the greatest benefit to the territory and would be 
onomically justifiable, but the transportation companies in 
e neighborhood are not apparently competing very stren- 
‘ously with each other for the privilege of building a line 
long this right-of-way. Only one company, a street railway 
oncern, has made a tentative proposal for using some of the 
inal bed for its purposes—and this proposal applies only 

io the city of Newark and not to such large centers as Bloom- 
field and Paterson and the large undeveloped areas between 
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them. The reason for this situation is obvious. Suburban 
passenger service at present rates is not sufficiently remunera- 
tive to pay an attractive return after operating expenses and 
capital charges. Rates high enough to encourage the rail- 
ways to develop such service would tend to drive away traffic. 
The fact of the matter is that improved facilities of this sort 
redound almost entirely to the benefit of owners of real estate, 
and, in the long run, if adequate suburban and interurban 
passenger facilities are to be provided in growing communi- 
ties it is the owners of real estate who will have to make the 
necessary capital expenditures to provide such service. The 
railways which are faced with demands for improved service 
and facilities of this character, should, as good citizens, ex- 
plain the situation at every opportunity to the public. Until 
the public understands these conditions thoroughly, demands 
for utterly unremunerative expenditure will continue to be 
made of the railroads and meantime development of trans- 
portation adequate to local needs will languish. 


By the installation of new equipment and by a change in the 
method of operation the St. Louis-San Francisco has effected 
; a saving of $3,500 a year in the cost of 
Saving $3,500 a operation of its main telegraph office at 
Year in a Springfield, Mo. The new system of 
Telegraph Office operation is built around a concentra- 
tion unit, where all incoming lines 
terminate. Every call from way station operators is answered 
at once by the attendant at this concentration unit. If the 
relay operators are busy the calling office is advised of the 
time at which its message can be received. In addition to 
expediting the service and reducing the relay operator hours, 
this method of operation also results in a marked saving in 
way operator’s time. Instead of spending from five minutes 
to a half-hour calling the main office, an operator now re- 
ceives an immediate response, and his business is either 
accepted or he is told when to call again, which permits him 
to devote his time to other station duties in the interval. Thus 
the message load is distributed to advantage, thereby enabling 
a smaller force to be maintained and also avoiding circuit 
congestion. This system of operation is an excellent example 
of what some roads are doing to meet the growing demands 
for better communication, without making large expenditures 
for additional line wire and other outside plant facilities. 
Many roads have neglected their communication facilities 
too long and as a result are suffering serious delay on im- 
portant messages during heavy traffic seasons. Other roads 
can profit by the experience of the Frisco. 


The data compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
relative to the values of freight train service units have been 
used recently to good advantage by the 

The Cost of Signal Section of the A. R. A., in estab- 
One Hour lishing the cost of freight train delays. 
Train Delay As reported by the commission the aver- 

age cost per freight train mile for 1922 
was $1.735, including only those operating costs that are 
directly affected by the operation of every train, i.e., locomo- 
tive repairs, enginehouse expense, wages of trainmen and 
enginemen, fuel and other supplies but not including car 
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repairs. At an average speed of 11.1 miles per hour this 
vives a total cost of $216.59 for the run over a 125-mile 
division, or at the rate of $19.25 per hour. The studies of 
the Committee on Economics of Signaling of the Signal Sec- 
tion indicate that if a reduction of 114 hours can be made in 
the time required for each freight run, there will be a saving, 
on the basis of 20 freight trains per day, of 25 train-hours. 
With this reduction the saving for one hour and a quarter 
is $26.34, which is equal to $21.07 for each hour's delay. 
This amounts to $526.75 a day or $192,264 a year, 
which amount, capitalized at 6 per cent, equals $3,204,400. 
This 1'4 hours can be eliminated by increasing the average 
speed from 11.1 miles per hour to 12.5 miles per hour. On 
many single track divisions this result can be accomplished 
hv the installation of automatic block signals and remote- 
controlled switch machines for the operation of passing 
track switches, thus eliminating many train stops and 
delays. The principal value of the committee’s work is 
the development of the method for establishing the cost of 
delays. The most interesting feature of the report, which 
is included in an article elsewhere in this issue, is the fact 
that any road that may desire to determine the cost per hour 
of its freight trains may insert its own figures in the cal- 
culations in place of the average costs as shown in the 
report and thus be in a position to consider intelligently 
any proposed expenditure for increased track capacity by 
double tracking, signaling. or other measures. The method 
will also be useful in determining the economic value of 
improved facilities or improved operating methods. 


Electric locomotives which receive power from a 22,000-volt, 
25-cycle alternating current trolley and transform it on the 
locomotive to 600-volt direct current 

An Innovation power for use by the traction motors 
in Electric are being built by the Detroit, Toledo 
Locomotives & Ironton. <A test of the electrical 
apparatus which is to be used on one 

of the locomotives made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company was described in the last issue of 
the D. T. & I. Railroad News. The test was made with a 
New York, New Haven & Hartford locomotive, designed to 
operate on direct current, and a flat car on which was 
mounted the electrical apparatus which will be used on the 
D. T. & I. locomotive. The pantagraphs on the locomotive 
were used to collect 22,000-volt alternating current power 
from the trolley, but were disconnected from the other cir- 
cuits in the locomotive and connected instead to the appara- 
tus on the flat car. This apparatus consisted essentially of 
a transformer which stepped the voltage down to 1,200 volts, 
and a motor-generator set which received the 1,200-volt alter- 
nating current power from the transformer and developed 
600-volt direct current power for the traction motors. Sim- 
ple field control apparatus on the flat car was used to con- 
trol the amount of power delivered to the traction motors on 
the locomotive. For a long time engineers have talked of a 
locomotive of this type but until now no one has had the 
courage to build one for actual railroad service. The locomo- 
tive has a number of advantages; a high voltage trolley can 
be used which represents a saving in copper, direct current 
motors are used which have ideal characteristics for trac- 
tion purposes with the added advantage in this case of field 
control which eliminates large complicated switches; and as 
the motor of the motor-generator set is a synchronous motor, 
the power factor of the locomotive can be kept up and line 
loss in the trolley reduced to a minimum. On the other hand, 
the motor-generator set which is to be used is approximately 
15 ft. long by 6% ft. in diameter and weighs nearly 32 tons. 
The speed of the rotor is 750 r. p. m. No such large piece 
of rotating apparatus has ever been used on a locomotive and 


its adoption is an innovation. Apparently, however, it pre- 
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sents no difficulties which cannot be disposed of in the de- 
velopment work which is always coincident with a departure 
of this kind. Certainly, it is an interesting experiment, for 
if successful it may revolutionize and at least will influence 
the design of future electric locomotives. 


Senator La Follette of Wisconsin is the acknowledged leader 
of the radicals in public life. He has also for years been 
their recognized leader in carrying on 
La Follette anti-railroad propaganda. It is, there- 
States His fore, gratifying that Senator La Follette 
Real Object  t last has made an unequivocal state- 
ment of his position on the question of 
private versus government ownership of railroads. For years 
the Railway Age has presented evidence and arguments in 
support of the charge that the real object of those who have 
been carrying on anti-railway propaganda and, especially 
of those who have been advocating a drastic and confiscatory 
reduction in the valuation made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was to force the railroads into government 
ownership. In the political platform issued by Senator La 
Follette in Washington on April 6, he included the following 
planks: ‘Repeal of Esch-Cummins railroad law and the 
fixing of railroad rates upon the basis of actual investment 
and service costs. Public ownership of railroads.” After 
Senator La Follette’s “National Conference on Valuation of 
Railroads” was held in Chicago last summer a committee 
of railway executives issued a statement attacking the pro- 
gram adopted and charging thai the real purpose of those 
who adopted it was to force the railroads into government 
ownership. Donald Richberg, counsel of the railroad labor 
unions, who was made also counsel of the National Con- 
ference on Railroad Valuation, issued a statement in reply in 
which he denounced the railway executives for trying to 
“draw the red herring of government ownership” across the 
path of those who are seeking a reduction of the valuation. 
Senator La Follette’s statement of his political platform is 
proof from the highest source of the charge made by the 
railway executives, and shows that the Railway Age always 
has been right in its contention that La Follette and his fol- 
lowers were not seeking a reduction of railway valuation in 
an honest effort to bring about a reduction of rates, but 
as a means of making successful private management impos- 
sible and government ownership unavoidable. We thank 
Senator La Follette for having torn aside the veil of hypocrisy 
and admitting just what he and his followers are trying to 
accomplish. He has made it possible to discuss the questions 
of railway valuation and public ownership in future upon 
their merits, and as practically the same question, which, in 
fact, they are. 


During the year 1923, the railroads received 3,362 new lo- 
comotives for domestic service in the United States. On 
; most of the roads the locomotives re- 
More Locomotives ceived exceeded the retirements, both 
Used to Handle in number and capacity. These addi 
Less Traffic tions to motive power, coupled with 
the more intensive use of all locome- 
tives, were important factors in enabling the railroads to 
handle the largest sustained volume of freight traffic in his- 
tory. But the volume of traffic handled by some road: 
showed a decrease over the previous year, whereas the nun 
ber and capacity of locomotives in operation increased. O1 
of these roads was an important mid-western trunk line the‘ 
handled about three billion gross ton-miles of freight 
December, 1922. This road received a number of new 
freight locomotives of the most modern design and capaci’ 
during 1923. In December, 1923, the number of service 
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ble freight locomotives not stored on this railroad exceeded 
the number in service during December, 1922, by 54. As a 
result, the gross ton-miles handled per serviceable freight 
ocomotive not stored declined from over 47 million in De- 
ember, 1922, to slightly less than 40 million ton-miles in, 
December, 1923. It is estimated that the freight locomotives 
in service on this road averaged 17 hr. 16 min. per day at 
terminals, in enginehouses, etc., during the month of De- 
cember, 1923, as compared with an average terminal deten- 
tion of 15 hr. 8 min. in December, 1922. If this road had 
continued to operate its locomotives as intensively in 1923 
as in 1922, it could have handled the same traffic with 186 
less locomotives. What would have been gained if these 
locomotives had been stored as the traffic declined and the 
remaining locomotives operated under maximum traffic con- 
ditions? In the first place, it may be assumed that the least 
efficient types would be withdrawn from service so that the 
average efficiency of the locomotives retained in active ser- 
vice would be increased. Then there are certain items of over- 
head expense attached to every locomotive in service that may 
be eliminated when the locomotive is stored. If a constant 
effort is made to secure the maximum output from every 
serviceable locomotive in use and to store serviceable loco- 
motives not actually required, the operating and mechanical 
departments observing this practice will be in a much better 
position to respond to large increases in the volume of traffic. 
Furthermore, a careful study of the non-productive time of 
locomotives will indicate clearly the influence of improved 
engine terminal facilities in reducing this time to a mini- 
mum. With a realization of the need many essential ter- 
minal improvements will unquestionably be made. 


A Significant Advance in Wages 


HE AGREEMENT made this week by a committee of officers 

representing a majority of the western lines to grant 
an advance of approximately 5 per cent in wages to the con- 
ductors, trainmen and yard employees of these roads is a 
development which is significant, important and ominous. It 
undoubtedly means that in a short time approximately the 
same advance must be granted by almost all the western 
roads to their conductors, trainmen, switchmen, locomotive 
engineers and firemen. Several individual railways in the 
east and south already have granted similar advances, and it 
is reasonable to assume that an advance in wages for most 
employees in train service in the country will soon be in 
effect. It is also probable that some other classes of rail- 
way employees will ask for advances in their wages. An 
advance of 5 per cent in the wages of all train service em- 
plovees would amount to more than $40,000,000 a year. 

The way in which this advance in wages is being brought 
‘bout may well cause the labor policies that have been 
favored within recent years by the labor unions on the 
one side and the railway managers on the other to be care- 
fully reconsidered. It is extremely doubtful if there is any 
justification for this advance in wages at this time. It is due 
almost entirely to extremely skillful manoeuvering and nego- 
tiation by the labor leaders. 

\fter the railways were returned to private operation four 
vears ago the labor unions tried to get negotiations between 
the railways and their employees carried on nationally, while 
& majority of the railway executives insisted upon negotia- 
tions between the individual roads and their own employees. 
The latter policy has, in effect, prevailed in the recent nego- 
tiations between the railways and the train service employees. 
It seems quite probable that if there had been national nego- 
hations the outcome would have been an agreement to 
maintain for another year the wage schedules already in 
etiect. Under the policy actually followed, however, the 
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engineers and firemen succeeded in getting an advance in 
wages from the New York Central system. Probably it was 
granted because the New York Central Lines were prosperous 
and their management believed they could better afford to 
grant the advance than fight a strike. An advance to the 
engineers and firemen necessarily meant an advance to the 
conductors and trainmen. An advance in the wages of these 
employees on one large eastern system necessarily meant corre- 
sponding advances on other railways in the east and south, 
in both of which territories most of the railways are doing 
relatively well financially. 

In consequence, when the committee of officers represent- 
ing the western roads entered upon negotiations with the con- 
ductors and trainmen they were confronted with the fact that 
if an advance to the train service employees was refused by 
the western roads there would speedily be presented the 
situation of yard and train service employees working side by 
side in terminals in Chicago, St. Louis and other points for 
different wages. The committee of the western lines tried to 
get the case carried to the Railroad Labor Board. Its mem- 
bers finally became convinced, however, that unless the west- 
ern roads followed the example of the eastern and southern 
lines it would be a matter of only a short time until they 
would be confronted with a “runaway” strike beginning in 
the Chicago terminals and spreading over all roads that did 
not grant an advance, with consequent demoralization of rail- 
way service and general business. The question was, whether, 
under existing conditions, these roads could better afford 
to grant an advance in wages equal to that being made in 
eastern and southern territory or go through a strike, and 
their representatives accepted the former alternative. 

Experience is often the best teacher. The Railway Age has 
in the past found it difficult to form a definite opinion as to 
whether, from the standpoint of the emplovees, the railways 
and the public, local or national wage negotiations were 
preferable. This recent experience indicates with great force 
that on the whole the policy with respect to wage negotiations 
which has been favored by most railway executives since 
private operation was resumed has been, from the stand- 
point of the railways and the public, unsound, at least in so 
far as it affects relations with the train service brotherhoods. 
The train service brotherhoods are powerful national organ- 
izations and each of them deals with the situation nationally, 
whether the railways do or not. The result of the train 
service brotherhoods acting nationally and the railroads 
acting, or trying to act, individually has been that the 
brotherhoods have secured an advance in wages which, if the 
railways had stood together as a unit, probably would have 
heen avoided. The theory of the railway officers who have 
opposed national negotiations has been that each road would 
be able to secure settlements with its own emplovees in 
accordance with local conditions. That theory, in this in- 
stance at least, has completely broken down. 

The demonstration of its complete breakdown is afforded 
by the fact that both railroad and other conditions differ 
widely at present in eastern and southern territory, on the 
one hand, and in western territory, on the other, and that, 
nevertheless, practically the same advance in wages is being 
granted in all these territories. In the east and south gen- 
erally prosperous conditions prevail; the railways are doing 
fairly well and there is little or no demand for reduction in 
rates. In the first two months of this vear the eastern roads 
earned at the annual rate of 5.83 per cent on their valuation, 
and the southern roads at the rate of 6.72 per cent. In 
western territory, on the other hand, general business is com- 
paratively poor; there is a strong demand from the farmers 
for reductions in rates; and the railways in the first two 
months of the year earned at the annual rate of only 4.26 
per cent on their valuation. The western roads have a power- 
ful anti-railroad sentiment to combat. They have refused to 
grant reduction of rates to farmers who are actually suffering 
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upon the ground that they could not afford them; and now, 
as a result of the series of developments outlined, have been 
practically forced to grant to the train service employees, who 
are much better off than most of the other people in western 
territory, especially the farmers, an advance in wages about 
equivalent to the reduction of rates upon grain that the west- 
ern state railroad commissions are now seeking on behalf of 
the farmers. Nor is this all—as subsequent developments 
in other parts of the railroad labor field undoubtedly will soon 
show. The existing situation and its possible consequences 
do not afford a pleasant subject for contemplation by those 
who wish to see the railways prosper and who also wish to see 
them adopt and carry out policies that are wise and logically 
defensible. It does not reflect credit upon the policy of 
negotiations by individual railways with their own employees 
which, as recent developments show, actually amount to nego- 
tiations by individual railways with national labor organ- 
izations. It forcibly suggests that an early, careful and 
thorough review and reconsideration of their entire labor 
policy by the railway executives of the country would be not 
only in order, but is greatly needed. 


Eight Years’ Record of Wages 


7s INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION added to its 
tabulation of railway statistics for 1923, which has re- 
cently been made public, some data that makes possible 
absolutely reliable comparisons between the hours of work 
and compensation of railway employees in the eight years 
1916 to 1923 inclusive. These comparisons are especially in- 
teresting and significant at present in view of the fact that for 
four years wages have been fixed by the Railroad Labor 
Board, the abolition of which is now being sought by the labor 
unions. 

There has been some controversy regarding the exact 
measure of the changes in average wages which have occurred 
since before the United States entered the great war, this 
being due to the fact that hours of work as well as wages 
have undergone substantial changes. The statistics in the 
accompanying table showing average compensation and aver- 
age number of hours worked yearly by employees are from 
the commission’s tabulation, while the percentages showing 
the increases and decreases that have occurred, and also the 
average earnings per hour, are the results of our own compu- 
tations. The figures do not include the compensation of or 
hours worked by railway officers. 

Averace Hours WorKep Anp COMPENSATION OF RaILwAy EMPLOYEES, 

1916-1923, IncLUsIvE 


Average Average Average 
compensation Per hours earnings 
Year for year cent worked Percent per hour Per cent 
... Ores $868 100 3,148 100 27¢ 100 
0) rears 981 113 3,117 99 3le 115 
SOG sevews 1,399 161 3,023 96 46c 170 
oo BETCCe . 1,461 168 2,629 84 55%e 206 
a ads . 1,794 207 2,692 86 66%c 246 
xe 1,652 190 2,489 79 66%ec 246 
BOGE secesves. Gee 183 2.579 82 6lc 226 
RPGS ssccascs Ge 183 2,584 82 6lc 226 


It will be seen that the average annual earnings of em- 
ployees increased rapidly from 1916 to 1920, when they were 
107 per cent higher than four years previously. Their annual 
earnings have decreased since then, but in 1923 still averaged 
83 per cent higher than in 1916. 

The increase in earnings was accompanied by a decline 
in hours worked until in 1921 the average employee worked 
21 per cent fewer hours than in 1916, while receiving 90 per 
cent more compensation. In 1922 and 1923 the average em- 
ployee worked 18 per cent fewer hours than in 1916, while 
receiving 83 per cent more compensation. 

The result of the simultaneous reduction in working hours 
and increase of annual earnings is shown by the statistics 
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in the last two columns relative to average earnings per hour. 
Between 1916 and 1920 average earnings per hour increased 
from 27 to 66% cents, or 146 per cent. In 1922 and 1923 
average earnings per hour were 61 cents, or 126 per cent 
higher than in 1916. 

Considering three hundred days as a working year, the 
average employee in 1916 worked 10.4 hours a day and in 
1923 only 8.6 hours a day. If the average employee had 
worked in 1923 as many hours as in 1916 his total compen- 
sation for 1923 would have been $1,920.00, or 126 per cent 
more than in 1916, and $332.00 more than it actually was 
in 1923. 

The total compensation paid both to officers and employees 
in 1916 was $1,489,700,000, and of this officers received 
$53,274,000, or 3.6 per cent. The total wages paid to all 
officers and employees in 1923 was $3,043,161,000 and of 
this officers received $83,636,000, or 2.7 per cent. The total 
compensation of the executives, general officers and assis- 
tants in 1923 was $48,416,000, or 1.6 per cent of the total 
pay roll. This figure includes the so-called “fancy salaries.” 
The total pay roll in 1923 was 104 per cent greater than 
in 1916. 

Since many railway employees apparently believe the 
were better paid under government control than they have 
been under private operation, and long for a return to the 
former policy, it is interesting to compare the compensa- 
tion received and the hours worked by them in 1919, the last 
year of government control, with those for 1923. The aver- 
age hours worked in 1919 were 2,629 and the average com- 
pensation $1,461.00, or 55% cents an hour. The average 
hours worked in 1923 were only 2,584 and the average com- 
pensation $1,588.00, or 61 cents per hour. In other words, 
the average hours worked were less in 1923 and the average 
compensation greater than in 1919, the average wage per 
hour being 10 per cent greater than in 1919 and only 9 per 
cent less than in 1921, when it reached the highest point ever 
attained. 


Whose Problem Is 
| Grade Separation? 


T IS DOUBTFUL if any development in the industrial world 
has been more far reaching in its effect than the transition 
from horse-drawn to motor-driven vehicles for highway use 
which has taken place during the last few years. This transi- 
tion has been accompanied by a remarkable increase in the 
number of vehicles using the highways, which has created 
many new problems. Out of it has arisen a clamor for the 
elimination of railway grade crossings with highways by the 
separation of grades or the relocation of the highways. 

That this condition warrants serious attention is self- 
evident. That it is not the sole or even the most important 
phase of the highway traffic problem is equally obvious. The 
streets in our large cities and the principal highways lead- 
ing from them have become so congested that travel over 
them is accomplished only with great difficulty and serious 
delay. Furthermore, the loss of life at highway grade cross- 
ings, serious though it is, is small in comparison with that 
resulting from highway accidents in which the railroads are 
not involved, indicative of which is the fact that more than 
700 persons were killed in automobile accidents within t 
city of Chicago alone last year, practically none of which 
involved conditions for which the railways were even r°- 
motely responsible. 

Relatively little is being done by public authorities © 
check this large loss of life which is increasing daily, yet 
each accident at a grade crossing, regardless of the division 
of responsibility, brings about a demand for the expenditure 
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of a large sum for the elimination of this point of danger. 
This agitation is becoming so pronounced and is being 
fostered so aggressively by highway authorities and automo- 
bile interests that it demands more consideration and more 
aggressive and united action on the part of the railways than 
it has yet received. 

The problem of reducing automobile accidents is primarily 
that of curbing reckless drivers—the man who attempts to 
beat a train to a crossing or who drives through gates which 
have been lowered for his protection. A better means of 
correcting the situation and one which has scarcely been 
tried in this country, is to enforce sane driving regulations 
with sufficient thoroughness and severity to cause respect 
for and lead to the observance of them. Insistence that all 
drivers stop before crossing railroad tracks would very 
largely eliminate the accidents which are now causing so 
much concern. While several states have passed laws to 
this effect little attempt has been made to enforce them, 
although the fact that they can be enforced is demonstrated 
by the uniformity of adherence to requirements that traffic 
stop before crossing boulevards or other important thorough- 
fares. The unfairness of saddling the railroads with the cost 
of protecting a driver against his own carelessness when 
proper regulation would make this expenditure unnecessary 
should lead to the more general consideration of the latter 
course. Yet in many instances those public officers who are 
most insistent upon the separation of grades are showing 
the least interest in the enactment or enforcement of regula- 
tions for sane driving over crossings. 

Prior to the development of the automobile and the motor 
truck, the grade crossing, taking the country as a whole, did 
not constitute a serious menace. In general the traffic 
was light and those crossings which carried a heavy traffic 
were protected by gates or flagmen until more adequate 
measures could be taken. With the advent of the automobile, 
highway traffic has increased tremendously and while rail- 
way conditions have remained practically the same, cross- 
ings which were previously little used have become busy. 
[he railways are, therefore, facing the necessity of making 
large expenditures to meet a condition which has developed 
without participation in or advantage on their part. 

The magnitude of the grade crossing problem is indicated 
by statistics prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which show that there were 241,692 grade crossings with 
streets and highways on the Class I railways of the United 
States on December 31, 1922, 30,250 of which were pro- 
tected by gates, flagmen or signals. While many of the more 
than 210,000 crossings which are still without any special 
form of protection are in rural communities where the traffic 
is light, a large number are of the class for which protection 
is being demanded. An indication of the cost of their elimi- 
nation is afforded in a message which the governor of New 
York recently sent to the legislature of that state in which 
he stated that the Public Service Commission of that state had 
stimated that the elimination of 4,000 dangerous crossings in 
that state would require the expenditure of $400,000,000, 

hile in Wisconsin 46 projects handled by the State Highway 

mmission have cost $699,998 of which amount $217,288 
is been assessed against the railroads. 

It is inevitable that many of these crossings will be elimi- 

ited and progress is being made in this direction, the statis- 

s of the Interstate Commerce Commission showing that 

12 grade crossings were eliminated during 1922. However, 

| fairness to the roads and as a matter of public policy 

r the communities, the heavy expenditures which are re- 

tired for this purpose should be made only when other 

iethods have been demonstrated to be ineffective. Where 
such separation is made the question may reasonably be raised 
is to the proportion of this expenditure which can properly 

» charged to the railways. In an effort to ascertain the 
present cost of accidents at grade crossings, a study was made 
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recently of the investigation, legal and other costs, and 
settlements of all kinds arising out of grade crossing acci- 
dents on the nearly 12,000 miles of lines of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, which study showed the average charge 
per year per grade crossing to be $12.93. If this amount is 
capitalized at 6 per cent, it will be equivalent to $215 per 
grade crossing. 

The automobile is here to stay. The density of traffic on 
the highways will increase rather than decrease. This con- 
dition calls for careful study on the part of railway officers 
in order that the present heavy toll of life may be reduced 
to the practical minimum by the application of the reason- 
able measures for the control of the traffic to eliminate 
danger. The problem calls for the united effort of highway 
and railway officers in the development of measures which 
will afford the necessary protection at all points outside of as 
well as within the right-of-way line. 


Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The American Constitution as It Protects Private Rights, 
by Frederic Jesup Stimson. Clauses protecting private rights, 
p. ix-xiv. See also Index under “Interstate Commerce,” and 
“Railroads.” 239 p. Published by Scribner’s, New York, 
$2.50. 

Appendix to the Annual Report of the Attorney General 
of the United States, 1922, Containing the Correspondence 
Relating to the Action of the Government with Reference 
to the Interruption by Force of Interstate Commerce, the 
Carriage of the Mails, etc., in the Year 1922. Contains 
correspondence and other data on the shopmen’s strike. 67th 
Cong., 3d sess. House document No. 409. Part 2. 690 p. 
Published by Government Printing Office, Washington. 

Gasolene as a World Power, by Edwin E. Slosson. In- 
fluence of increased use of gasolene on living, transportation, 
now and in the future. Pages 12-47 Science Remaking the 
World, edited by O. W. Caldwell and E. E. Slosson. 292 p. 
Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Social Politics in the United States, by Fred E. Haynes. 
“Railroad brotherhoods,” p. 109-116. 414 p. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston and New York. $3.50. 


Periodical Articles 


The Black Golconda—California’s Oil Empire, by Isaac 
F. Marcosson. “Credit for the first practical demonstration 
of fuel oil on an American railroad is divided between the 
Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific...” p. 13. Saturday 
Evening Post, April 5, 1924, p. 12-13, 230, 233-238. 

Mercury and Steam, by Mary Vanderpoel Hun. De- 
scribes the Emmet mercury vapor process. Forum, April, 
1924, p. 523-527. 

Our Revolution at Home, by Richard Boeckel. Labor 
banks and banking especially those founded by railroad labor 
organizations. Forum, April, 1924, p. 429-436. 

A Study of the Kansas City Southern. An Inspection Trip 
of This Well-Managed Road Reveals Interesting Things, 
by William Peter Hamilton. Barron’s, April 7, 1924, p. 7. 

Successful Year for Swiss Federal Railways. Compiled 
from consular reports. First successful year since 1913. 
Commerce Reports, April 7, 1924, p. 54-55. 

The Trans-Saharan Railway. “The French... are urged 
to lay down the Trans-Saharan by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation.” From the London Morning Post. Living Age, 
April 5, 1924, p. 643-646. Map. p. 644. 
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| The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. ]| 


A Joint for 5% Rail 


WinxipeG, Man, 
lo THE Eprror: 

In a paper presented before the British Permanent Way 
Institute, Sir Bradford Leslie, who has served for many 
years on the railways of India, has suggested that a base- 
supported non-spliced rail joint designed to prevent deflec- 
tion of the rail ends be substituted for the usual bolted splice 
connection. ‘The writer is skeptical regarding the success- 
ful use of such a joint, but if it should prove to be a success 
it would solve the greatest difficulty in the way of substitut- 
ing the U rail for our present T rail. The U rail is about as 
efficient in design as a beam as the T rail and is a much better 
design to meet lateral thrusts. One advantage of the U de- 
sign over the T design, in the writer's opinion, arises from 
the fact that the head or bearing surface of the rail would 
come under the direct pressure of the rolls in the process of 
manufacture and consequently should be better adapted for 
the service required than is the head of the present T rail. 
The greatest advantage of the U rail, however, would be the 
tendency to change the piping from a vertical plane to a 
horizontal plane and thus decrease its bad effects. Some 15 
years ago the writer was given authority by the management 
of the road with which he was then connected to purchase 
three miles of 90 lb. U rail for experimental purposes, but 
we could not design a joint that we considered satisfactory 
ind the experiment was not made. J. G. SULLIVAN, 


Consulting Engineer 


A Forward Step in Accounting 


Sprinc Vaurey, N. Y. 
To THE Eprror: 

Che main object of a classification of operating expenses 
is to permit of their easier analysis and more effective super- 
vision, and it is undoubtedly the intention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in proposing to set up a new account, 
“Purchasing and Stores.” which includes the total stores ex- 
pense now distributed to various primary accounts, to sub- 
ject the operations of the supply department to closer scrutiny 
by the railroad executives. Millions of dollars are literally 
lost sight of every year, simply because the material accounts 
are so intermingled with those of the other departments that 
no clear and comprehensive view of the situation, as it relates 
exclusively to material, is ever in evidence, but is obscured by 
a maze of inter-divisional and inter-departmental accounting 
which effectually distorts the actual facts; and vet material 
absorbs one-third of the gross revenues. 

Not more than one-third of the actual expense of handling 
this material is charged to the proper account, but is dis 
sipated among numerous primary accounts to which the value 
of the material is charged, principally for the reason that 
there is no separate and distinct account to which it can be 
allocated; there is only the item of “Stores Expense” under a 
number of different heads, and there is no way of segregating 
and analyzing it as a whole; consequently it does not attract 
the attention of executive officers. Thev see only a charge 
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which represents less than a third of the true cost, and think 


the work is being done economically. 

The proposal to set up a primary account of purchasing 
and stores expense, under each of the general accounts for 
Maintenance of Way, Maintenance of Equipment and Trans 
portation, would not cure the situation, but would leave mat- 
ters just where they now are, because there is an item of 
‘Stores Expense” under each of these general accounts at 
present. What is vitally important is to disentangle the 
material accounts from all other divisional and departmental 
accounts, and present them as a connected whole, so that they 
can be seen and understood. The only way in which any 
effective supervision of the transactions in material can be 
brought about is to dissociate them completely from the opera- 
tions of the other departments, and view the activities of the 
supply department as an independent unit. 

The proposed new account, “Purchasing and Stores,” is 
the first step in that direction and will prove to be the most 
important advance toward increased economy in operation 
that has been made in many years. It will ultimately lead 
to a system of accounting for material entirely distinct from 
that of those other departments which use the material, and 
serving both as a check on its use and as an effective weapon 
against uneconomical practices. As a matter of fact, the 
operations of the supply department are just as distinct from 
those of the other departments as the Maintenance of Way is 
from the Maintenance of Equipment, or as either of them is 
from Transportation, but because its activities are so closel\ 
allied to all of the others, it has come to be looked upon 
merely as one of their adjuncts, and for this reason has 
escaped careful individual scrutiny. 

For this reason, also, no special provision has ever been 
made for a separate accounting of its operations, and hence. 
no analysis of them has been possible. Setting up a separate 
account, under an entirely different head, would afford an 
opportunity to the other departments, whose employees are 
doing two-thirds of the work, to escape from some of their 
payroll charges by charging this labor to the new account. 
and it would not be long before it could be definitely deter- 
mined how much of this work was being done by men whom 
the supply department could not control. This would 
naturally lead to the transfer of these men to the supply de- 
partment jurisdiction for the purpose of co-ordinating their 
work, cutting out duplications and obtaining better super- 
vision; better, because it would not be interfered with b\ 
extraneous interests. When these (apparently) increased labor 
costs appear, executives would want to know just what the 
were getting for this expenditure, which is concealed from 
them under the present :vstem, and this would require a con- 
densed statement of all the material purchased each month 
as well as that which was actually used and charged to the 
operating and improvement accounts, which they do not see 
now because it only appears as scattered items in a hundred 
different accounts. “Right here is the beginning of a uniform 
system of accounting for material, because it would develop 
that the easiest and most convenient method of getting this 
information would be through a single material account 
which would do away with inter-departmental and _ inter- 
divisional charges and credits for material, eliminate a vast 
umount of cross-billing and unnecessary clerical work an 
greatly reduce the accounting expense, just as a consolida 
tion of the work of handling would reduce the labor costs. 

The consummation of this program may be a matter 0! 
slow growth but, once accomplished, the net results will b 
amazing to those who, under the present system of account- 
ing, have no conception of the real facts which surround th: 
operations relating to the purchase and distribution of th 
material they use. The important thing, just now, is the firs’ 
step, even if it be a short one, and the stepping-stone is pro 
vided by this new account, “Purchasing and Stores,” whic! 
the I. C. C. is proposing to set up. GErorcE G. YEOMANS. 























Large Gentry Cranes Are Prominent Features of the Eola Plant 





C. B. & Q. Builds Modern Reclamation Plant 


, New Facility Has Large Scrap Dock with Huge Gantry 
Cranes to Facilitate Sorting 


XPERIENCE has shown railroads that money can be saved 
by reclamation but it has also demonstrated that monev 
can be wasted very readily in the process. To accom- 

plish the one without promoting the other, there must be 
adequate facilities, simplicity and system in operation and 
a central location. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
built a reclamation plant at Eola, Ill.. near Aurora, which 
fulfills these requirements. It is modern in its detail and 


two such points maintained prior to the building of the Eola 
plant, where all scrap from lines west of the Missouri river 
was gathered. Aurora, Ill., was the other, where all scrap 
from the lines east of the Missouri river was collected. 

The second reason prompting the building of the plant at 
Eola was the fact that Aurora is the big distribution point 
on the system for material. The general store is located here, 
and also one of the main shops. Particularly, Aurora is the 








A View 





irrangement. All machinery is electrically-operated and 
many unique features of operation and management are 
volved, among which is the provision that in the process 
of reclamation nothing will touch the floor. 

The reasons for locating the plant at this point were 
several. In the first place, most of the scrap accumulating 
on the Burlington is disposed of in Chicago and the closer 
to Chicago that facilities for collecting this scrap could 
e located the less back haul there would be. Because of 
this condition it has been the custom of the Burlington for 

iny years to keep scrap cars moving eastward on each 
division until filled, after which they are billed direct to a 
entral point. Havelock (near Lincoln), Neb.. was one of 
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of the Reclamation Plant from the Rear, Showing the High Platform Along the Loading-out Track 


headquarters for all car material. Eola also afforded the 
advantages of ample area for future expansion as well as for 
economical construction and operation of the existing plant. 


The Reclamation Area Is High and Dry 


The facilities consist of a reclamation plant and a scrap 
dock, which are located on a strip of level land about 300 ft. 
wide lying immediately south of and parallel to the east- 
bound unit of the Eola yard. This land is several feet 
higher than the yard and is separated from rising land on 
the south by a large ditch cut to a depth 10 ft. or 15 ft. 
below the level of the reclamation area. This affords excel- 
lent drainage for the entire area, including the tracks. Three 
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parallel tracks enclose this area. These tracks are joined 
at each end and connect directly with tracks entering and 
leaving the eastbound freight yard. This permits cars of 
scrap to enter the reclamation area with the current of traffic 
while cars loaded with scrap for sale leave the area in the 
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There are no bins or platforms on this dock. All miscel- 
laneous scrap arrives in open top cars. These cars are «ll 
received on the track nearest the Eola yard and are unloaded 
on the day of their arrival. This material is then simply 
sorted on the ground in conveniently located piles, each pile 
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same way. Reclaimed material may be handled without 
interfering with the movement of scrap. 

The scrap dock is situated midway in the reclamation 
area, comprising a strip of land 90 ft. wide and 1,300 ft. 


long between the two parallel tracks nearest the Eola yard. 
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Typical Details Showing the Construction of the Reclamation Plant 











containing material of a certain classification. Thus, in the 
vicinity of these large piles of miscellaneous scrap which 
have been or are being worked over, will be found a pile of 
forgings, a pile of bolts, a pile of spikes, a pile of brake 
beams, etc., as shown in the illustration. These piles are 
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formed independently of the location of the track and may 
be found in varying numbers throughout the yard, depend- 
ing upon where the scrap gangs are employed. After hav- 
ing been sorted out, the several piles of material of any one 
classification are then available for loading directly into 
an outgoing car or for carriage to the reclamation plant, 
depending upon whether they constitute scrap for sale or 














A View of the Scrap Dock from One of the Office Windows, 
Showing a Crane Filling the Spike Hopper 


reclaimable material. The loading is not done on the tracks 
upon which scrap is received, the practice being instead to 
keep the scrap moving in one direction only. 

Twin Cranes Are the Largest Known 


All unloading and reloading of scrap cars as well as all 
other handling of material on the docks is performed by 
two electrically-operated traveling gantry cranes which are 
believed to be the largest of their kind. The runways are 














The Rivet Breakers Are in Constant Use 


irried on concrete footings curved up at each end to avoid 
erailments. Each crane has a clear span of 105 ft. between 
ipports and 23-ft. extensions at each end, the extension on 
ie reclamation plant side reaching entirely over the plat- 
rm to the wall of the building. Hoisting is accomplished 
t the rate of 70 ft. per min., by a 15-ton hook, a 45 hp. 
notor furnishing the power. Ordinarily this hook carries an 
iectric magnet. There is also a 5-ton auxiliary hook which 
ias a hoisting speed of 140 ft. per min., the latter being 
operated by a 20 hp. motor. These hooks are suspended 
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from the traveling trolley and have a total lift of 27 ft. 3 in., 
which is ample for clearing any ‘obstacle or accomplishing 
any sort of unloading. The bridge travel or, in other words, 
the crane travel, is 350 ft. per min., measured from a dead 
stop, an 85 hp. motor furnishing the power. The trolley 
travel is also 350 ft. per min. All of the movements of the 
crane are controlled independently of each other from a 
bridge platform suspended from the traveling trolley, where 
the crane operator has a clear view of the entire area, includ- 
ing the movements of an assistant who remains on the ground. 


Cars Emptied on One Track, Loaded on Another 


The cranes eliminate practically all manual handling of 
materials during loading and unloading. Each crane can 
unload or load up to 12 cars of scrap per day, in addition 
to other work required. It is not the practice to carry loads 
up and down the dock since this is considered neither safe 
for the men working on the dock nor economical. Instead, 
when unloading scrap it is the practice to dump the material 
in the area opposite the cars by keeping the crane in one 
position, while in loading out scrap (which work is con- 
fined to the track on the other side of the dock), it is the 














Spotting of Cars for Loading Out Is Done by a Fordson 
Tractor 


practice to start an empty car at the upper end of the 
dock and spot it successively opposite the piles of scrap to 
be loaded, using a Fordson tractor for the purpose. When 
the tractor is not required to serve the cranes in this manner 
it is employed in other work around the reclamation plant. 

In addition to the crane the scrap dock is equipped with 
five rivet breakers and three oxy-acetylene welding outfits, 
all mounted on warehouse trucks for ready transfer about 
the yard. The air for this equipment is obtained from a 
three-inch line extending along the dock on the reclamation 
plant side and affording outlets every 50 ft. Eventually 
electric welding outfits will be used on the dock, which will 
be operated by current obtained from a line already in- 
stalled. In the middle of the scrap dock, directly in front 
of the reclamation plant, are a bolt straightener and shear, 
to which all rods and bolts of any length, sorted out for 
reclamation, are brought preparatory to threading in the 
reclamation plant. These are the only two machines at 
present in the scrap dock. The carriage of iron to and from 
these machines is accomplished by the crane magnet. 


Building of Fireproof Construction 


The reclamation plant proper consists of two buildings, 
each occupying a strip of ground immediately south of the 








































scrap dock. The main building is midway between the ends 
of the scrap dock and for the most part consists of a one- 
story brick structure 50 ft. wide and 300 ft. long, having 
a gable roof supported on steel trusses and covered with 
cement tile. This roof allows 12 ft. of headroom in the 
building. The east end of the building is partitioned off 
for a blacksmith shop and has a cinder floor. The remainder 
of the building is floored with six inches of concrete, rein- 
forced with wire. This floor is on the same level and is 
luilt contiguous with the concrete platform, which entirel\ 
surrounds the building, providing a 16 ft. platform on the 
side next to the scrap dock, a 10 ft. width on the rear side 
of the building and 100 ft. at each end. This platform is 
sloped to several drain holes, all connected to a common tile 
line. There are 14 doorways to this building, 6 doorways 
7 ft. in width on each side and a 10 ft. doorway at each 
end. The openings at the end and four of the openings on 
each side are protected by sliding doors of corrugated steel 
and asbestos while the remaining two openings on each side 
have steel rolling doors. The window areas are fitted with 
steel sash and wire glass, with pivotal sash in each of the 
large windows for ventilation. There are three 24 in. 
ventilators in the roof above the blacksmith shop. 


Entire Yard Visible From Office 


In the center of this building is a two-story office portion 
50 ft. wide, formed by extending the walls of the building 
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trically lighted and steam heated. The water supply is 
obtained from a six inch well 175 ft. deep, located at the 
rear of the reclamation plant, where an automatic electri 
pressure system is installed. 


Gravity Process of Sorting Bolts and Spikes 


While much work remains to be done before all of th 
equipment is installed and present methods of operation are 
purposely in the formative state, the present operations ar 
conducted with marked efficiency. This is especially notic« 
able in the reclaiming of bolts and spikes. One of th 
photographs shows two elevated hoppers next to the wall 
facing the scrap dock. One of these bins is for spikes and 
the other for bolts, nuts, washers, etc. Each bin has a 
sharply sloping bottom and is lined with metal for feeding 
the contents into the building by gravity. They are filled by 
the electric magnet. Inside the building and directly in 
front of the trough from each bin is a sorting table. A 
circular section is cut from the sorting table in front of the 
hin, so that the sorter can stand some distance in from the 
edge, thus securing table space on each side as well as 
directly in front. Thirteen galvanized iron flues extend 
downward from holes in this table, enabling the sorter to 
separate the material fed to the table without shifting his 
position. These flues discharge their contents into boxe- 
Which, when filled, are carried to a gravity conveyor, thence 
to a threading machine or a nut tapping machine, as tli 
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A Map of the Reclamation Area Showing Its Relation to the Freight Yard 


of the second story of this section of the building. This 
room is plastered and is unusually well lighted by four 
windows in the front and one window at each side. This 
arrangement is of particular interest by reason of the unob 
structed view over the entire scrap dock, including the front 
and end platforms of the building, and the several tracks. 
The office is entered from a hallway reached from the first 
floor by a steel staircase and is equipped complete with oak 
furniture, steel filing cabinets, a drinking fountain and 
private toilet facilities. Sewage from the latter is disposed 
of in a septic tank located near the plant. 

The other room on the second floor, which is also entered 
from the hallway, is a locker room for the plant workers. It 
occupies the rear portion of the second floor and contains 
lunch benches and steel lockers. On the first floor directly) 
beneath the office are washroom and toilet facilities for the 
use of the employees, while below the first floor is a base- 
ment. The heating plant, consisting of two boilers, occupies 
the front of the basement, bringing the coal bin directly 
below two trap doors in the reclamation platform. The 
basement also includes a large storage room for rubber 
goods. A metal lined chute provides communication be- 
tween this room and the rear platform. The walls and floor 
of the basement are concrete. 

Che other building included in the reclamation unit con- 
sists of a one story 50 ft. by 50 ft. structure, also of brick, 
located about 100 ft. east of the reclamation platform where 
waste paper, old hose and similar bulky material is stored 
This building and the main building are elec- 


and baled 





a trailer truck where they are boxed and labeled for ship 
ment. The same process is followed in reclaiming the spike- 
which are first sorted into two grades, No. 1 for use in 
branch line tracks, and No. 2 in industry tracks. These 
spikes are straightened with air operated spike hammers 
before kegging. The outstanding feature of this process is 
that the material does not touch the floor from the time it is 
dumped in the bins until it is loaded in a car or stored. 

To facilitate the loading of this and other reclaimed 
material and also for the receipt of material in box cars the 
track at the rear of the plant is depressed to bring the loading 
platform car door high. At all other points the platform is 
on a level with the tracks and scrap docks, except at the 
blacksmith end of the platform where the roadway is 
depressed to bring the wagon boxes of highwav vehicles 
flush with the platform. 


Material Reclaimed Only to Fill Orders 


Separate sections of the floor in the reclamation plant ar 
allotted to tinware, valves and miscellaneous items warrant- 
ing reclamation. As received from the scrap dock or directly 
from box cars at the plant, this material is sorted out and 
neatly piled on commodious steel racks preparatory to re- 
pair. In this work the unit system of piling and stacking 
prevails to afford ready inventory. Tinware and valves are 
also repaired here and, as in the case of all other material 
reclaimed, orders are made for repairing only when a certain 
kind of material is actually needed for stock. In other words, 
nothing is reclaimed unless there is immediate use for it. It 
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is also planned to mount all air, steam and signal hose at 
Eola. All scrap hose will be dismounted, the fittings recon- 
litioned and new hose mounted on the second-hand fittings. 

While the above work censtitutes the major part of the 
operations carried out in this section of the building the 
facilities in the blacksmith shop end are adapted for the 
repair of small locomotive and car forgings, such as brake 
rigging, coupler lifters, etc. The equipment for this pur- 
pose consists of a 500-lb. hammer, six or eight blacksmith 
forges, an oil tempering furnace and two straightening plates, 
the hammer and furnaces being independently controlled by 
\utomatic electric push buttons. The air for the blacksmith 
shop and for operations elsewhere in the building and on 
the scrap dock is obtained from a Worthington electrically- 
operated air compressor unit of 300 cu. ft. capacity, located 
in the building. A further accessory of the blacksmith shop 
is a monorail craneway which extends from the edge of the 
platform on the scrap dock side through one of the door- 
ways and out the end of the building. 


Tools Repaired at Shop Points 


No attempt is made to repair tools at Eola since such 
equipment is repaired at the several shop points under the 
direction of the local stores which receive such tools in 
exchange for new ones. Arrangements similar to those in 


vogue at Havelock, Neb., and other points have been made, 
however, for the reclaiming of frogs and switch points at 
the Eola plant, which work will be done on the scrap dock, 
also for the manufacture of all cattle guards and right-of- 
way gates from old material. 

As stated previously, all waste paper, scrap hose, rags, etc., 

















A View of the Scrap Dock Where Scrap Is Being Sorted 
Out in Separate Piles 


ire stored in the annex. This building has a loading plat- 
form adjacent to the depressed track and is equipped with 
an electrically operated baling machine for the handling of 
paper. Aside from reducing the fire hazard of the paper 
while in storage, this machine permits the loading into one 
‘ar of an amount of paper which, in the unbaled condition, 
would require from three to five cars. 


Cost of Handling Scrap Reduced 


Prior to commencing operations at this plant over 200 cars 
‘§ scrap had been dumped on the dock and while this is 
much in excess of the quantity which will be allowed to 
vccumulate normally, no trouble was experienced in its 


handling. The average number of men employed in the scrap 
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dock has been 55, which is only about half the number re- 
quired prior to the completion of the scrap dock. This repre- 
sents a saving of $175 a day at present wages or more than 
$50,000 a year in scrap handling alone. 

One feature of considerable importance in the operation 
of the plant is the conducting of all operations, both in the 
scrap handling and reclaiming, in such a way as will afford 
the accurate determination of costs. The principal factor 
in accomplishing this lies in reclaiming the material only as 
orders are placed for it. It has one officer in charge of the 
scrap dock and one in charge of reclamation. Consistent 
with this plan the plant has its own stockbooks and issues an 
inventory of all reclaimable material to the general stores 

















The Bolt Shear Is Centrally Located 


semi-monthly, from which the general store is able to issue 
requisitions for reclaimed material without confusion. 

The work at Eola is organized on a piece work basis 
according to a plan whereby each group of men employed in 
a certain class of work is compensated according to produc- 
tion. At the present time practically all of the employees 
are Mexicans for whom boarding cars have been provided 
within easy walking distance of the yard. It is the plan, 
however, to secure a better grade of labor for the reclamation 
work since employees can readily establish homes in Aurora. 

The reclamation plant was built by the building depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Burlington & (Quincy, under the direc- 
tion of A. W. Newton, chief engineer and W. T. Krausch, 
engineer of buildings, Chicago, and is operated under the 
supervision of J. G. Stuart, general storekeeper. 


Competitive Bidding for 
Securities Again Suggested 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

N AUTHORIZING an issue of $3,000,000 of Union Pacific 
equipment trust certificates which the railroad had 
arranged in advance to sell to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 
93.94 and accrued dividends, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has again called attention to the ques- 
tion ‘as to whether carriers should endeavor to sell securities 
or certain classes of securities after something in the nature 
of a general invitation for bids, rather than to a particular 
banking house or distributor with which the carrier has 
established a continuing fiscal relation.” The question was 
previously raised in the case of a bond issue of the Chicago 
Union Station Company, in which the commission required 
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that part of the bonds be sold on competitive bids, and re- 
cently in the case of a Norfolk & Western issue of equipment 
trust certificates the commission commended the carrier for 
obtaining competitive bids and expressed the hope that its 
example might be followed by others. Also in authorizing 
an issue of $6,600,000 of Southern equipment trust cer- 
tificates, which had been sold in advance subject to the 
approval of the commission, to Drexel & Co., at 97.25 and 
accrued dividends, the commission’s decision, issued two days 
after that in the Union Pacific case, called attention to its 
expressions in the Union Pacific decision regarding the 
method which the company proposed to follow in the sale 
of the securities. After calling attention to the fact that the 
Union Pacific expects to sell the certificates to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., which had offered the price of 93.94, the commission’s 
report says: 

“It does not appear that any effort was made to obtain 
a bid from another house. However, the price, judged by 
market conditions, appears favorable to the company and we, 
therefore, give our approval to the proposed sale. It may well 
be that the terms upon which these certificates are to be sold 
are more favorable to the carrier than would result from a 
public offering. Nevertheless, consideration should be given 
to the proper practice generally to be followed, particularly 
with respect to securities of the class here involved. 


Mindful of Arguments Pro and Con 


“We are mindful of the arguments tor and against the 
different methods of marketing railway securities. It is not 
our present purpose and perhaps not our function to require 
the observance of any particular method in railway financing. 
New financing or refunding operations involving large 
amounts may require methods different from those where 
relatively small amounts are involved. Small issues of bonds 
or equipment certificates might be handled in the open 
market and by independent bidding when such method would 
be inappropriate for large issues or securities of a different 
class. Equipment trust obligations enjoy certain character- 
istics which make for stability in an exceptional ‘degree. 
They enjoy direct lien on equipment purchased with the in- 
vestors’ money and find ready market among individuals 
and institutions which desire securities of particular matur- 
ities. They are not involved with other existing issues and 
do not require the determination of seniorities on account of 
prior mortgages. Rolling stock is usable not only on the 
lines of the particular railway purchasing it, but if need be. 
it finds use on other lines. There is little doubt but that any 
carrier of good credit can sell an issue amounting to several 
million dollars of equipment-trust certificates at desirable 
prices. Such certificates it would appear could frequently 
be sold direct in large blocks to important institutions. 

“Tt is vitally necessary that the market for railway secur- 
ities be widened. Certain strong industrial corporations use 
the services of important banking houses for placing their 
larger issues of securities but do not feel it necessary to 
market in this manner all of the securities which they may 
offer to the public. Experience seems to have indicated that 
the strong banking houses are willing to handle large indus- 
trial issues which are attractive, whether or not the same 
banking houses have handled smaller issues of the same 
corporations. One of the unfortunate impressions regarding 
the railroads at the present time is that they are unduly 
dependent upon financial institutions upon which they have 
been in the habit of relying. Anything that would result in 
removing this stigma, whether deserved or undeserved, would 
be a beneficial step for the carriers, the banking houses, and 
the public. It seems desirable that equipment-trust securities 
in particular should receive consideration in this connection 
and that the carriers should give serious thought to the 
marketing of these, and perhaps other securities, on a com- 
petitive basis.” 
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Recovery of Excess Income 


Wasnuincton, D. C. 

EGULATIONS for the reporting and payment of “excess 
R net railway operating income under the provisions o! 

section 15a of the interstate commerce act for the year 
1923 have been issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a form somewhat similar to the rules issued for previ- 
ous years except that this time the commission has prescribed 
forms, stated in exhibits A, B, C, D and E, in its order, to be 
followed substantially in the rendering of the reports. At 
the same time the commission announced that, pursuant to a 
ruling by the comptroller general of the United States, in- 
terest on amounts of excess railway operating income payable 
to the United States under the provisions of section 15a will 
be required at the rate of 6 per cent beginning four months 
after the termination of the period for which said excess in- 
come is computed. 

The first Class I carrier to make payment to the commis 
sion under the recapture clause of section 15a is the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, which on April 3 paid to 
the commission $169,343 as one-half of its excess for the 
calendar year 1922, as shown by preliminary computations 
based upon a valuation placed by the carrier. 

The rules issued by the commission require each carrier 
subject to section 15a to file on or before May 1 a report of 
the value of the railway property held for and used by it in 
the service of transportation and of the net railway operating 
income or deficit therein derived from the operation of such 
property. In cases where two or more carriers constitute a 
group under common control and management and are 
operated as a single system, the report is to be made for the 
system as a whole, irrespective of the separate ownership and 
accounting returns of the various parts of such system, and 
in addition the system report shall include separate schedules 
in behalf of each operating carrier included in the report 

The value is to be computed upon such basis as by the 
carriers is deemed equitable and in accord with the facts. 
Remittances, pursuant to the requirements of the section, are 
directed to be made concurrently with the report to the secre- 
tary of the commission. 

The ruling of the comptroller general regarding the pay- 
ment of interest was made in response to an inquiry by the 
chairman of Division 4 of the commission as to the power of 
the commission to collect interest on amounts due by carriers 
on the recoverable excess of net railway operating income of 
delinquent carriers, and if so, from what date and at what 
rate. The comptroller general replied under date of February 
19 in part as follows: 

“The law imposes upon the commission the duty of collecting 
the amount of excess income payable into the general railroad 
contingent fund, prescribes the time within which such amount 
is to be paid by the carrier and specifically directs the commissior 
to prescribe such reasonable terms and conditions as it may find 
necessary in connection with the making of such collections 
These provisions of the law would appear to authorize and 
empower the commission to prescribe regulations providing fot 
the collection of interest on amounts not paid within the tim 
fixed by law for such payments. Questions as to the rate o 
interest and the date from which it should be computed are for 
determination by the commission within the scope of the authority 
vested in it under the law. Matters for consideration in deter- 
mining the rate of interest to be charged the delinquent carriers 
are the rates charged on loans made from the general railroad 
contingent fund and the necessity for charging interest as a means 
of effecting correct and prompt returns by the carriers. The tim: 
allowed in the statute, to wit, within four months from the clos: 
of the period covered by the computation to be made by the car 
rier under rules and regulations prescribed by the commission, 
would appear to be for consideration in determining the date fron 
which the interest is to be charged. Any reasonable regulation 
the commission may prescribe requiring payment of interest by 
delinquent carriers, whether such delinquency arises from delay 
in making returns or from incorrect returns, would be regarded 


by this office as within the scope of the powers conferred upon 
the commission under the law.” 
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What Is Cost of Freight Train Delaysr 


Committee of Signal Section, A. R. A. Analyzes Charges 
and Fixes Average at $21.07 per Hour 


HE cost of a freight train “delay” hour was tentatively 
placed at $21.07 by the Committee on Economics of 
Railway Signaling of the Signal Section, A. R. A., 
following a study of freight train delays, the results of which 
were incorporated in a report presented at the convention 
held in Chicago on March 13 and 14. In arriving at this 
cost the committee considered only those unit costs which 
are directly affected by train operation. Average units 
costs were used by the committee in this calculation although 
any road which desires to make a similar study of its train 
operation should substitute its own costs. Having established 
this cost of a freight train delay hour the report shows that 
if 1.25 hrs. of delay can be eliminated on a line with 
10 freight trains each way per day a saving of $192,264 will 
be made in a year. 


Cost Items of Operation Considered 


In beginning its study the committee divided the total 
operating expenses for freight train service on Class I roads 
during 1922, by the freight train hours, which gave an ap- 
proximate cost of $64 per freight train hour. The committee 
recognized that this figure included many items which would 


I. C. C. unit costs per freight train mile as a basis for the 
computation of the costs per freight train hour. In Table 
I, column c lists these unit costs for each of the six se- 
lected items per train mile. To determine the cost per freight 
train hour at a speed of 11.1 miles per hour, (the average 
speed for freight trains on Class I roads in 1922) each item 
in column ¢ was multiplied by 11.1 miles per hour entered 
in column d. At a speed of 11.1 miles per hour, the trip 
of 125 miles is covered in 11.25 hrs. Therefore by multi- 
plying the value in column d (cost per freight train hour) 
by 11.25 hrs., the product (cost per trip of 125 train miles) 
is secured and entered in column e. The total cost of the 
six items selected gives $1.735 per freight train mile, $19.25 
per freight train hour, and $216.59 per freight train run 
of 125 miles at 11.1 miles per hour. 

The committee then undertook to determine what reduc: 
tions could be effected in these costs by the elimination of 
1.25 hrs. delay. The experience of roads equipped with auto- 
matic block signals has shown that when trains are operated 
by signal indication, it is possible to effect a saving in avoid- 
able road delays of at least 1.25 hrs. on a 125 mile run on a 
single track division. If further advantage is taken of re- 

















TABLE I—SAVINGS IN SELECTED EXPENSE ACCOUNTS, UNIT COSTS, BY REDUCING FREIGHT TRAIN ROAD DELAY 1% HOURS 
ON A ROAD TRIP OF 125 MILES 


(a) 
At 11.1 miles per hour 


(b) 
\t 12.5 miles per hour 















































Cost per Cost per 
 ~ si tae ae ee ee Tee A = 
Selected expense accounts Freight Freight 125 train miles Freight Freight 125 train miles Per cent 
and account numbers (I. C. C.) train mile train hour in 11.25 hours train mile train hour in 10 hours of saving 
(c) (e) (f£) (g) (h) 

(i) Locomotive repairs (308 and 311).......... $0.425 $4.718 $53.08 $0.425 $5.308 $53.08 
(j) Enmgine-house expense (400)..............- -101 1.118 12.58 101 1.258 12.58 saen 
(k) Enginemen (392 and 393).........--.ee00. .255 2.831 31.85 .218 2.731 27.31 14.00 
Ce I, BED 6b acaedcwndiicdeuiceseces .294 ; 3.259 36.66 .249 3.121 31.21 14.88 
Goud Pinel CORG, SOS ated BOSD i ccccccccscceceses -557 6.183 69.56 .508 6.346 63.46 8.77 
(n) Other supplies (397, 398 and 399)......... -103 1.143 12.86 .094 1.173 11.73 8.77 
Total costs selected expense accounts............. $1.735 $19.252 $216.59 $1.595 $19.937 $199.37 7.9 
eR: ff. 8 er err $0.730 $8.103 $91.16 $0.656 $8.204 $82.04 10.0 
Total costs including car repairs.............46- $2.465 $27.355 $307.75 $2.251 $28.141 $281.41 8.55 
ek enan: ok 50:5 cain wit Wee: SE Ge DI iii vn. oin'nn 0st 6a kd 986 e dt ORO Ns Ker ce ehisinesbatexeetssanaees $216.59 With car repairs $307.75 
Pelee Gan: ae EES Se See E,W GF Ce io v.66. nh nn cnc cdcccse ei hetsascnscewescenesiccasconsesswnes 199.37 With car repairs 281.41 
Saving in unit costs by reducing freight train road delay 114 hours on a road trip of 125 miles, without car repairs.... $17.22 With car repairs $26.34 


Fer cent of Saving, Withoul CAF TOPRITS. 2.0 ccccccccccccccccescesccesecees 


7.9 With car repairs 8.55 








not be directly affected by a reduction of train delay; 
therefore in order to establish some basis on which the sav- 
ings produced by the elimination of delays could be figured, 
a start was made by including only such items as are directly 
affected by a reduction in train delay. As a result only 
six items, i. e., locomotive repairs, enginehouse expense. 
fuel and other supplies and the wages of enginemen and 
trainmen are considered by the committee in its calculations 
s being affected by a reduction in road hours of freight 
trains. The average unit costs of these items per freight 
train mile for the Class I roads, as set forth in the report 
f the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for 1922, are inserted in column c in Table I 
; a basis for the calculation, the I. C. C. account numbers 
ring shown after each item in the table. In 1922 the 
verage freight train load on the Class I roads was 1,466 
gross tons or 677 net tons with 38.5 cars. The average train 
peed was’ 11.1 miles per hour. 

The problem confronting the committee was to use the 
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mote operation of passing track switches and elimination of 
written train orders, thereby eliminating further unnecessary 
slowing up and stopping of trains, additional savings in 
time are made possible. In this study road delays have been 
reduced from 3.75 hrs. to 2.5 hrs. while the running time of 
7.5 hrs. remains the same. The speed in motion would, of 
course, be the same (16.7 miles per hour), but the average 
speed, between terminals, taking into account the reduction of 
delays, would be increased from 11.1 to 12.5 miles per hour. 


Reduction in Unit Costs Through Decreased Delay 


Since the costs shown in column c, d and e are based 
on a speed of 11.1 miles per hour the committee un- 
dertook to establish similar unit costs on the basis of an in- 
creased average speed of 12.5 miles per hour. It would 
seem evident that there should be a reduction in the cost of 
locomotive repairs on account of the reduction in road delays 
and the number of train stops. However, to be conservative, 
the committee considered the cost of locomotive repairs to be 
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the same for both speeds and used the same figure, $53.08, in 
column h as in column e. Enginehouse expense was 
likewise considered as not affected by the speed of train 
movement, and the cost $12.58, was fixed as the same in 
column h as in column e. The remaining items are, 
however, affected by a reduction in road time and will be 
considered in detail. 

It should be kept in mind that the total train hours are 
to be reduced from 11.25 hrs. to 10 hrs. while the terminal 
time for enginemen and firemen will remain at 1 hr., there- 
fore the total crew hours for these men will be reduced from 
12.25 hrs. to 11 hrs. This at once reduces the overtime from 
Hlours FoR ENGINEMEN AND FIREMEN 


Average speeds 
A 


a a 


11.1 m.p.h. 12.5 m.p.h. 

Items Hours Hours 
lrain hours (terminal to terminal) ‘ eeanises 11.25 10.00 
rerminal hours (initial and final)................ 1.00 1.00 
Total crew hours (actual) ‘ wieder 12.25 11.00 
Less “‘Basic day” (125 miles Pe scwans 10.00 10.00 
Overtime hours (actual) 2.25 1.00 
Plus one-half 1.13 50 
Overtime payroll hours (1% times actual)........ 3.38 1.50 
Plus “Basic day” ose : : e« 10.00 10.00 
lotal payroll crew hours : 13.38 11.50 
Time saved ere ae 1.88 
Per cent se vos : ‘ 14 


2.25 hrs. to 1 hr. which, when figured at time and one-half, 
gives 13.38 total payroll crew hours for the speed of 11.1 
miles per hour as compared with 11.50 payroll hours for the 
speed of 12.5 miles per hour. This represents a saving of 
1.88 hrs. or 14 per cent, as explained in detail in Table II. 
Therefore the cost of $31.85 for enginemen’s wages for the 
125 train miles in 11.25 hrs. as listed in column e is re- 
duced 14 per cent or to $27.31, which amount is entered in 
column h as the cost of enginemen’s wages for the 125 
train miles in 10 hrs. 

Consideration of the savings to be effected in trainmen’s 
wages shows that if 1.25 hrs. of road delay are eliminated, 
the saving in the overtime equivalent would be 1.88 hrs. and 
the total payroll hours would be reduced from 12.63 to 10.75 
hrs., a reduction of 14.88 per cent as shown in Table III 

Taste IIT—Crew Howrs ror TrRatNMEN 
Average speeds 


12.5 m.p.h. 


11.1 m.p.h. 

Items Hours Hours 
Train hours (terminal to terminal)..... “ , 11.25 10.00 
Terminal hours (initial and final) ieee eee 50 50 
Total crew hours (actual) : seve 11.75 10.50 
Less “Basic day” - ‘ e Te 10.00 10.00 
Overtime hours (actual) swan na 1.75 50 
Plus one-half . . aeowe “ 88 25 
Overtime payroll hours (1 times actual).... 2.63 a3 
Plus “Basic day” 10.00 10.00 











Total payroll crew hours peabeasanwewes 12.63 10.75 
rime saved eerererTrT TT e Te TTT TTT 1.88 
Per cent 14.88 


Therefore the cost, $36.66, for trainmen’s wages for 
125 train miles at 11.1 miles per hour in column e is re- 
duced 14.48 per cent and listed as $31.21 in column h as 
the cost of trainmen’s wages for 125 train miles at 10 miles 
per hour. 

It is considered that the locomotive is burning fuel for 
3 hrs. terminal time, which, added to the running time of 
11.25 hrs. at 11.1 miles per hr., equals 14.25 total locomo- 
tive fuel burning hours; while at a speed of 12.5 miles per 
hour only 10 train hours are spent on the road or a total of 
13 fuel burning hours, a reduction of 8.77 per cent, as 
shown in Table IV. Therefore the cost of fuel for 125 train 
miles at a speed of 11.1 miles per hour, $69.59 in column 
e, is reduced by 8.77 per cent or to $63.46, which figure 
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is entered in column h. 


duced in the same ratio. 


The costs per freight train mile at 12.5 miles per hour, 
as shown in column f, are determined by dividing the cor- 


Tasce 1V—Fvuer Burninc Hovks 


Average speeds 
2 





12.5 m.p.h 


11.1 m.p.h 
(a) (b) 
Items Hours Hours 
..06lUR ee Vengenehuaeeuanheeeuau ios 11.25 10.0! 
SD NN nccdkduteeanandeus et econ 3.00 3.0 
Total locomotive fuel-burning hcurs........ ; 14.25 13.04 
Se ME ci6eeb0h0s COnbeedubeedetenedcenewees 1.25 
Pe MUN eé-tasetecsuwesddwesaweenweenrsetes on 8.77 


responding value of each item in column h (the cost of 
125 train miles‘in 10 hrs.), by 125 miles. ‘The costs per 
freight train hour at 12.5 miles per hour, as shown in column 
g, are arrived at by dividing the values in column h 
(the cost of 125 train miles in 10 hrs.), by 10, the number 
of train hours in the run. 

In addition to the six items included in the calculations 
as explained above, the committee proceeds to include a 
seventh item, car repairs. The cost of $0.73, listed in col- 
umn c of Table I, is the I. C. C. unit cost for car repairs 
per freight train mile for Class I roads during 1922. For 
125 train miles (in 11.25 hrs.) this amounts to $91.16 for 
car repairs. A reduction in the number of train stops and 
starts will reduce the wear and tear on equipment and thereby 
reduce the cost of repairs. ‘The committee states that it is 
the opinion of competent authorities that it is fair to as- 
sume that the elimination of the majority of train stops will 
save 10 per cent of the car repairs. Therefore reducing the 
item $91.16 by 10 per cent, the figure $82.04 is listed in 
column h as the cost of car repairs for 125 train miles in 
10 hrs. 


Results and Application of Calculations 


Continuing the calculations to include the car repairs, as 
shown in Table I, the total cost of 125 train miles at a speed 
of 11.1 miles per hour, $216.59, is increased to $307.75. 
While the total cost of 125 train miles at a speed of 12.5 
miles per hour, $199.37, is increased to $281.41. The differ- 
ence between $307.75 and $281.41 is $26.34, the saving ef- 
fected by reducing freight train road delay 1.25 hrs. on a 125 
mile trip, which is at the rate of $21.07 per hour. The 
savings produced by eliminating the 1.25 hrs. delay on 20 
trains per day at $21.07 an hour would amount to $526.75 
a day or $192,264 per vear. 



























Making a Timetable on the B. R. & P. 






The item headed other supplics, 
mainly water and lubricants, was also considered to be re- 
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[Inspecting Oue of the New Mallets: W. J. 


Manager; L. B. Allen, Superintendent, 


Harahan, President; G. B 
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eneral 
: "| CHESAPEAKE & Onto has employed Mallet loco- 
motives of the 2-6-6-2 type for a number of years 
to handle practically all of the freight tonnage on 
the main line through the Allegheny Mountains. To per- 
mit a material increase in the train loads, this road is now 
receiving from the American Locomotive Company 25 loco- 
motives of the 2-8-8-2 type, which involve a number of un- 
usual features in their design. As these locomotives are 
placed in service it is planned to extend the use of the 
lighter Mallets to the lower grade portions of the line, where 
very heavy coal trains are successfully handled with rela- 
tively long runs, so that the increased tonnage through the 
mountains made possible by the use of the new locomotives 
may be hauled through to the seaboard in solid trains with- 
out breaking and reassembling. 

The tunnels and restricted clearances on the C. & O. have 
prevented the use of the heavier type articulated locomo- 
tives of the usual design. The problem presented was 
therefore that of designing as powerful a locomotive as pos- 
sible without exceeding the clearance limitations. As space 
was not available for compound cylinders, the very un- 
usual practice of making all four cylinders high-pressure, 
single-expansion was adopted. While the almost universal 
practice in Mallet locomotives is to use double expansion, 
the Pennsylvania has had in operation for several years 
one large 2-8-8-0 simple Mallet with limited cut-off and a 
few small simple Mallets have been built at various times 
for export or industrial service. This is the first instance, 
however, in which any considerable number of large articu- 
lated locomotives of the single-expansion type have been 
built. 

The desire to operate them at higher running speeds than 
experience has shown to be practical for heavy compound 
articulated locomotives, was another consideration which 
nfluenced the design. An increase in both train loads and 
operating speeds was necessary if the maximum gain in 
traffic capacity was to be obtained. 


Mallets for the Chesapeake & Ohio 


2-8-8-2 Type Designed To Meet Restricted Clearances; 


. Johns, Chief Engineer, and G. 






Rated Tractive Force 103,500 Lb. 


R. N. Vice-President (Operation); J. B. Parrish, 


H. Langton, General Master Mechanic. 


Vice President; Begien, 


The new C. & O. engines, known as Class H-7 or Chesa- 
peake type, and numbered from 1100 to 1124, are remark- 
able for their power, large boilers and compact, carefully 
worked out design. The maintenance of Mallet locomo- 
tives used in heavy service has always been a difficult prob- 
lem. This has been met on the C. & O. by organizing spe- 
cial repair gangs at all terminals and giving prompt atten- 
tion to the features requiring attention without postponing 
work until the locomotive was removed from service for 
extensive repairs. Having had an extended experience with 
a considerable number of Mallet locomotives, it naturally 
followed that in making an entirely new design, careful 
attention was given to all details so as to reduce attention 
and maintenance expenses to the lowest point possible. 

These locomotives are practically two Consolidation en- 
vines with one boiler. They measure 109 ft. 33¢ in. from 
the front of the engine to the rear of the tender and have 
a total weight of 775,000 lb. in working order with the 
tender loaded. The distribution of the weight is as fol- 
lows: 32,000 Ib. on the front truck; 251,500 lb. on the 
forward set of drivers; 239,500 lb. on the second set of 
drivers, and 42,000 lb. on the trailing truck. making the 
total weight of the engine alone 565,000 Ib. The engine, 
exclusive of the tender, is 70 ft. 15 in. long. The driving 
wheel base of each unit is 15 ft. 9 in., the engine wheel 
base is 58 ft. 1 in., and the total wheel base of the engine 
and tender is 98 ft. 34 in. All four cylinders are 23 in. 
in diameter with a 32-in. stroke. The driving wheels are 
of 57 in. diameter and the rated tractive force of the loco- 
motive 103,500 lb. They are designed to operate on 
20-deg. curves and on grades up to 1% per cent. 

The Class H-6, compound 2-6-6-2 type, Mallets hitherto 
used on the C. & O., weigh 441,000 Ib. of which 368,500 
lb. are on the drivers. The driving wheel base of each 
unit is 10 ft., the engine wheel base is 48 ft. 10 in. and 
the total wheel base of the engine and tender. 86 ft. 1134 
in. The cylinders are 22 in. and 35 in. by 32 in., the driv- 
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ing wheels 5614 in. in diameter, the steam pressure 200 Ib. 
and the rated tractive force 94,000 lb. simple, and 74,200 
Ib. compound. 


Careful Attention Given to Design 
and Capacity of the Boiler 


‘The boilers of the new Class H-7 Mallets are the longest 
ones ever built at the Schenectady plant of the American 
Locomotive Company. They are of the straight top type 
and with the exception of the fireboxes, are built entirely 
of Lukens steel plates. The length from the front of the 
smokebox ring to the back end of the mud ring is 56 ft. 
11% in. The shell of the boiler consists of five courses, 
not including the smokebox or the firebox wrapper sheet. 
The inside diameter of the first course is 92 in. and the 
outside diameter of the course back of the dome is 104 in. 
diameter. The photograph of the locomotive and the clear- 
ance diagram show that every available inch was used with- 
out exceeding the restrictions. The dome is only 5% in. 
high and the stack extension is but 11% in. The working 
pressure is 205 lb. per sq. in. 

The wide firebox is 204% in. long and 96% in. wide. 
It is fitted with a Gaines firewall and has a grate area of 
112.9 sq. ft., 169 in. by 96% in., for burning soft coal 
There is also a combustion chamber 69 in. long. Arch 
tubes are not used, although provision was made for their 
future application should this be found advisable. There 
are 278 tubes, 2% in. in diameter and 60 flues, 5% in. in 
diameter, 24 ft. long. There is 6,443 sq. ft. of evaporative 
heating surface, of which 467 sq. ft. is in the firebox and 
5,976 sq. ft. in the tubes and flues. The heating surface 
of the 60 units of the Type A superheater is 1,885 sq. ft. 
According to Cole’s proportions, the rated cylinder horse- 




















The Location and Arrangement of the Air Operated 
Slipping Throttles 


power is 3,902 hp. and that of the boiler 3,677 hp., or 
94.2 per cent. This does not include any allowance for 
the effect of the Elesco feedwater heater, with which all 
these locomotives are being equipped. 

rhe firing is done with a Duplex stoker, which is here 
called on to perform what is probably the most strenuous 
work ever demanded of it. The estimated coal consump- 


tion at the rate of 3% lb. per cylinder horsepower is 12,- 
682 lb. per hour or at the rate of 112.9 Ib. per square foot 
of grate. 

There is a large amount of welding on the boilers. The 
welded joints include the long seam between the crown 
sheet and the firebox side sheets and also between the com- 
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bustion chamber and the firebox. At the joints the sheets 
are lapped and welded on both sides. At the junction of 
the combustion chamber and the firebox, a corrugation is 
provided to better care for the expansion at this point. 
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Restricted Clearance Lines to Which the C. & O. Mallet 
Design Was Required to Conform 





The throttle is in the dome and is of the American Loco- 
motive Company’s design, top-lift with a pilot valve. The 
dry pipe is 9% in. inside diameter. An unusual feature is 


PrasLce oF Dimensions, WEIGHTS AND PROPORTIONS 


eee C&O 
PE AL KSP SSeS eRe ONC CeeeeMenaaaTeeesets oe 
OEE svescens Weeen ae cui ehGeiecckh Geacnee Amer. Loco. Co 
rype of locomotive... irish P bon ae ae ee Rackeeane 2-8-8-2 Simple 

se 1 > ‘ss > 

Service ..... cenbewason ieeuwseskebdacneanwaneseks Freight 
4+ Cylinders, diameter and stroke................... 23 in. by 32 in 
Valve ges we Mn ma ELLE CETTE Te Tee Walschaert 
Valves, pistom type, size... 2.0... cc ccc cccccccuccs a 12 in 


Weights in working order: 
YO eee ee 


491,( ’ 
On front truck 1,000 Ib 


32,000 Ib 


SE wektkbikateeecaracer bh eieadnucea 42,000 Ib 
MMOD sreckesveténcadsntevisas acekedabuns 565,000 Ib 
NS GaN ae: Scab ral in et erie x-ietrn athe amie aorbrabeih-wen. an dee 210,000 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
Driving, each sea dH Res etee eRe TeRe es 15 ft. 9 in. 
NU a alia aii ards vas tthe dined asc rite thn esti toe aca $8 ft. 1 in 
Total engine and tender........ ‘Welt dekwursade 98 ft. % in 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
SE racials abheSureh aries aed ab stiedninattaa atime 57 in 
Front truck . OR dco Sindee eas able die hema eel’ ie 30 in. 
Trailing truck ee eee ¢eunee8G wus bine 42 it 
Boiler: 
Type ..... bre det - iccee Rikeniieedas Straight top 
ee CD daca cndih dt akewakvdecdietnnitnsene 205 Ib 
. ae Miznemaskkeneesecena Bit. Coal 
Diameter, first ring, inside... ..........cccccccccecs 92 in. 
Pe, MO  C,  . s  awacenebiamesonans ae 204% in. by 96% in 
Combusticn chamber length ................ccceee: % 69 i 
Tubes, number and diameter....................- 278—2™% in 
Flues, number and diameter..................e00- 60—5™% in 
Si Se GU SID ink ote vaveweectvessawede 24 ft 
ET ML, cx be cbdde Grae hieed iastasebetneawneins 112.9 sq. ft 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and comb. chamber............ ee 467 sq. ft 
ES EEE RENE eT ee chin haaiebaced 5,976 sq. ft 
RE ere ee 6,443 sq. ft 
EP a reat ee 1,885 sq. ft 
Comb evaporative and superheating 8,328 sq. ft. 


lender: 
SE sh eetadhntaedee hansdadeueeedes oSeeeennce’d Vanderbilt 
12,000 gal 
15 ton 
Four-wheel 


CE evap ncwetchade hes nb epee eeneanenws 
Coal capacity 
TN B2n6Gédamameeneee 

General data estimated: 

Rated tractive force, 85 per cent 


103,500 Ib 
3,902 hy; 


Cylinder horsepower (Cole)...............4.. ead 

Boiler horsepower (Cole) (est.)............ 3,677 hp. 

Speed at 1,000 ft. piston speed............... 31.8 m.p.h. 

Coal rate per sq. ft. grate per hour.............. 112.9 Ib 
Weight proportions: 

Weight on drivers+ total weight engine, per cent... 86.9 

Weight on drivers~ tractive force............ ihe 4.91 

Total weight engine+ cylinder hp.............. ; 147.1 





that of the slipping throttle with a choke resembling a stove 
pipe damper in the rear unit exhaust pipes and the front 
unit steam pipe. These are operated by an air cylinder 
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April 12, 1924 


mechanism independently controlled by three-way air valves 
located in the cab. 

The smokebox front end is in three sections, with the 
feedwater heater mounted on the top section. The lower 
sections are divided vertically and an 8'%-in. cross-com- 
pound air compressor is mounted on each of these sections, 
which are arranged to swing out with the air compressor 
on Okadee hinges. A center plate is also provided which 
permits of access to the front end without disturbing the 
air compressors or the feedwater heater. 

Carben-vanadium steel is used for the main and side 
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Farlow two-key attachments. A Franklin unit safety 
drawbar connects the locomotive and tender. 

Among the special appliances not previously mentioned 
are: Alco, Type E, reverse gear; Hancock non-lifting 
Type K injectors having a capacity of 9,000 gal. per hour, 
and 3-in. check valves; three 31%4-in. Consolidated safety 
valves, two open and one muffled; Okadee 2-in. Type FH 
blow-off cocks; Okadee WG 13 water gages; Franklin 
grate shaker and firedoor No. 8; Nathan eight-feed lubri- 
cator; Graham-White sanders; Detroit flange oilers; United 
States Metallic packings for piston and valve stem rods; 
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These C. & O. Mallets Have the Longest Boilers Ever Built by the American Locomotive Company 


rods, the crank pins, the piston rods, the wrist pins, valve 
motion parts, and for the leading and trailing truck axles 
as well as for the driving axles. The piston is of forged 
steel. All driving axles are hollow bored. The main loco- 
motive frames, manufactured by the Union Steel Casting 
Company, are of Vanadium cast steel and show average 
physical results as follows: 


Ultimate tensile strength............ 81,682 lb. per sq. in. 


WOON PONE oc ccc cccccccrecsesccens ... 47,289 Ib. per sq. in. 


BEE wa nd cdneWs vans inwecisésen 25.2 per cent in 2 in 


PD Ge Ms ann vec encseacecraces 46.8 per cent 


The leading truck is of the Commonwealth “Economy” 
constant resistance type. The trailing truck is of the Delta 
type. Engine truck, trailing truck and tender truck wheels 
are of forged steel, furnished by the Forged Steel Wheel 
Company. 

The headlights, Pyle-National Type K-2, operated by 
a turbo-generator, are placed down near the bumper beams. 


Ventilation Provided When Passing Through Tunnels 


These locomotives will be operated through a number of 
tunnels, some of which are quite long. A noteworthy fea- 
ture is the provision that has been made for the comfort 
of the enginemen while passing through these tunnels. As 

result of extended tests made by the mechanical depart- 
ment of the C. & O., assisted by experts from the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, two steel fan blow- 
ers made by the Buffalo Forge Company were installed un- 
der the cab deck, one on each side. They are driven inde- 
pendently by Pyle-National headlight turbines. The inlet 
iir pipes lead back to the space between the engine and 
tender with the discharge pipes leading up into the cab. 
(his arrangement provides a stream of comparatively pure 
and at the same time reduces the temperature in the 

As a further precaution, three gas masks are provided. 
se receive their air supply from the main reservoir. 
Moreover, the back boiler head is completely lagged down 
to the deck and all steam pipes in the cab are covered. 

Che tender is of the Vanderbilt type and holds 12,000 

of water and 15 tons of coal. It is mounted on a 
single-piece, cast steel frame. The trucks are of the four- 
eel type with Andrew’s cast steel side frames and cast 
steel bolsters furnished by the American Steel Foundries. 
The tender coupler is a Type D with 6-in. by 8-in. shank 
ind 5'%4-in. butt. The draft gear is a Miner A-18-S-2, with 


Hunt-Spiller gun metal bushings for cylinders and valve 
chests; Barco flexible joints in air lines between engine and 
tender and screw type flexible joints in main reservoir pipes. 
The general dimensions and proportions of these inter- 
esting locomotives are given in an accompanying table. 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C, 

REIGHT CAR LOADING continued to decline during the 
Fk week ended March 29, when the total was again below 

that for the corresponding week ‘of last year as well as 
slightly below that for the preceding week. The number of 
cars loaded with revenue freight on the railroads of the 
United States was 907,548, as compared with 936,274 in 
1923 and 821,808 in 1922. While the decrease of 26,968 
cars in coal loading as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year accounted for a large part of the reduction, 
there were also reductions in the loading of grain and grain 
products, livestock, coke, ore and miscellaneous freight. The 
loading of forest products increased 5,609 cars, and that of 
l.c.l. merchandise increased 15,898 cars. The Southwesterm 
was the only district to show an increase as compared with 
last year. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 


REVENUE Freicut Car Loaptnc, WrEek ENnpep Marcu 29, 1924 


Nistricts 1924- 1923 1922 
EE in 66 eb oe ae oo 0s Oe ee eae 226,878 233,428 204,327 
Allegheny cw ewaneeas ohn ice .. 193,869 206,493 179,666 
Pocahontas .... ; ; i 36,659 37,525 37,212 
Southern ....... SC eae a air ae haat ni 146,835 148,869 130,079 
Northwestern 113,847 114,000 98,185 
Central Western ......... 127,652 138,894 121,460 


Southw ere ee eats Saar 61,808 57,065 50,879 


Total Western Districts.. 303,307 309,959 270,524 
Commodities 
Grain and grain products........ ; 35,993 41,713 35,135 
DEORE Si sekken kasd ® 0s tonne nee 28,612 31,097 25,947 
3 ara a ROTO See 154,680 181,648 185,52) 
CA wieencnesanceans ae ear eiart iteenwes 12,489 15,742 9,214 
a eer ere ere ee 81,553 75,944 55.00) 
CE: seceseseasens ad ee tbe sh cauewaee wee 13,849 15,434 6,090 
Dei: Ba Ges Ba sade Lito eke keke ek 251,201 235,303 240,993 
ER ee ee ceseawecn ee 339,393 263,907 
.. arr thine nitana kee ts 907,548 936,274 821,808 
OS eee ee ere he ad 908,651 916,818 837,241 
| Ge eee ee - 916,953 904,116 815,082 
EY TE? 9 brig wi iene og aria eels Ape eee 929,505 905,344 820,886 
DE OE 66s Komgnsdda de bnkesteanees 945,049 918,624 793,115 


Revenue car loadings in Canada in the week ended March 
29 amounted to 57,845, a decrease of 1,735 from the previous 
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week. Grain and grain products fell off 1,034 cars and 
other commodities showed small variations. Compared with 
the same week last year the loadings were 11,469 cars 
greater, and the cumulative totals since the first of this year 
show a gain of 80,430 over the same period in 1923. 
Car loadings in the week ended March 29 and the two 
previous weeks follow: 
March 15 March 22 March 29 
: Cars Cars 
7,466 6,432 
2.418 2'39 
5.996 6,288 
266 260) 
O81 068 
168 5.056 
188 207 
746 3,048 
1135 202 
4129 


763 


we to un a 


aded - 7,38 58 845 
ceived from connections. .. 2 ,68 35,149 
ed for corresponding week, 1923 376 


State Commission Has No 
Power to Order Union Station 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

NOTHER important decision giving a broad construc- 

tion to the powers of supervision over the activities of 

interstate railroads conferred upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the transportation act was handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United States on April 7, 
deciding that the Railroad Commission of California has 
not the power to order the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Southern Pacific and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake to build 
a new union terminal in Los Angeles, abandoning their three 
existing passenger stations in connection with the removal of 
grade crossings, at a cost for the entire project of from 
$25,000,000 to $45,000,000. The decision by Chief Justice 
Taft affirms the judgment of the supreme court of California 
which had held that the order was beyond the power of the 
state commission because the subject matter was committed 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. The lower court held that if the order had 
affected the elimination of grade crossings alone, it would 
have been valid, but that, associated as it was with the estab- 
lishment of the union station, it must be annulled. The 
proceedings before the state commission were begun in 1916. 
Before the decision was reached the transportation act was 
enacted. In December, 1921, after two hearings, an amended 
order against the railways was issued by which they were 


required to remove certain grade crossings and to build a 


union terminal within a certain defined area in the city. The 
railway companies sought review of this order in the supreme 
court of the state and the cases were consolidated, later being 
brought to the Supreme Court of the United States by 
certiorari 

Che order of the railroad commission, the court said, re- 
ibandonment of the passenger stations of the three 
The Southern Pacific station is a comparatively 
Those 


quires the 
railways 

modern depot and would be adequate for many years. 
of the other two companies are not adequate but they have 
ample ground upon which to construct suitable stations. The 
order required the removal from Alameda street of the main 
line of the Southern Pacific for three miles, permitting the 
use of its tracks in that street for switching during a few 
hours at night. The order also required that by viaducts 
over the river and over the Salt Lake and Santa Fe tracks on 
the river banks, grade crossings should be eliminated. The 
order further required that the three railways should purchase 
jointly land enough in an area reaching from Alameda street 
to the river and from Aliso street to Alhambra street to erect 
be situated somewhere near a 


a suitable union station, to 
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square called the Plaza. The railways were directed to make 
such additions to, extensions of, improvements and changes 
in the existing railroad facilities of said companies as may he 
reasonably necessary and incidental to the use of the union 
passenger station. This would require the removal of the 
present station of the Southern Pacific from Fifth street 
toward the Plaza, at least half a mile, and the stations of the 
Santa Fe and the Salt Lake from First street on the river 
to the Plaza more than a quarter of a mile. The changes 
to be effected under the order would require, in the abandon- 
ment of the Southern Pacific main track on Alameda street 
for three miles, a joint use by the Southern Pacific of main 
tracks on the river bank with either the Salt Lake or the 
Santa Fe, or the construction of its own main tracks on one 
side or the other along the river bank. The main tracks of 
the Salt Lake must be extended across the Los Angeles river 
on a viaduct to the area selected for the union station. The 
main track of the Santa Fe runs along the river side of the 
selected area but an extension of its main tracks will have to 
le made to bring it into the new station. The order requires 
the joint use of land, tracks and terminal facilities valued at 
$28,050,691; the abandonment of three existing passenger 
stations of the railways as such and the ultimate capital 
expenditure for all recommendations of from $25,000,000 to 
$45,000,000. 

The railroad commission in the supreme court of the state 

pressed the argument that in view of its finding that the union 
station was an indispensable element in getting rid of the 
grade crossings, it had the incidental right to order its build- 
ing. The court rejected the argument. It said: 
“that notwithstanding the views expressed by the Railroad 
Commission in its findings and conclusions in the proceed- 
ing herein presented for review, we can perceive no in- 
dispensable relation between the elimination of grade cross- 
ings and the establishment of union depot facilities, nor can 
We see an unsurmountable difficulty why jurisdiction over 
the matter of eliminating grade crossings may not be exercised 
in a proper case consistently, and it may be concurrently, with 
the exercise of the authority which is vested by the act of 
Congress of 1920 in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over the subject of union terminal depot facilities.” 

The state supreme court thus modified the findings of the 
Railroad Commission in so far as they sought to tie the 
validity of its order establishing a union station to its un- 
questioned police power to regulate grade crossings in the 
interest of the public safety. “We avoid,” the chief justice 
said, “any inquiry how far if, at all, the principle laid down 
in Erie R. R. v. Board of Public Utility, 254 U. S. 394, is 
qualitied by the provisions of the Transportation Act. Our 
only question here is whether the power to direct a new union 
station with its essential incidents is committed exclusively 
Commerce Commission under the Act of 


to the Interstate 


1920." 


Suip Earty is the subject of the Illinois Central’s latest adver- 
tisement in the newspapers along its line. In this advertisement 
attention is called to the fact that the railroads of the country 
last year moved the greatest volume of freight ever handled i: 
any one vear in their history and shippers and receivers never en- 
The movement of freight was 


joved more satisfactory service. 
The maximum dail) 


more evenly distributed than ever before. 
business, which was in October, was only 26 per cent greater than 
the minimum daily business, which was in December. If shippers 
who are mm a position to pay for transportation requirements for 
the year will place their orders at once or as early as they can 
do so it is believed the railroads will be able to serve them even 
Every effort should be made to stabilize 


more efficiently this vear. 
It will pay shippers and receivers of 


the movement of freight. 
freight of all kinds to move their commodities now, even if it 
should be necessary to store them upon delivery. 
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Hearings on the Railroad Labor Bill 


Purpose Described as to Preserve “Economic Power” 


of Strike Threats 


sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Interstate 

Commerce were concluded on April 7 after the sub- 
committee had heard testimony in support of the bill by repre- 
sentatives of the national railroad labor organizations, its 
proponents, and in opposition to the bill on behalf of the 
railroads, the short lines, representatives of the independent 
organizations of railroad employees, including some of what 
are commonly known as “company unions,” and the Rail- 
road Labor Board. The bill was also opposed by the 
National Industrial Traffic League and in a statement filed 
with the committee by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. A large part of the time of the hearings during the 
past week has been devoted to rebuttal testimony, first on 
behalf of the labor organizations in reply to the testimony 
of the railroad executives and then on behalf of the railroad 
executives in reply to charges made by the labor organizations. 


| | EARINGS on the Howell railroad labor bill before a 


N. I. T. L. Oppose Both Present Law and New Bill 


J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the National Industrial 
l'raffic League, was the first witness when the hearing was 
resumed on April 4. He read a statement outlining the 
position of the League as expressed in resolutions adopted 
almost unanimously at two annual meetings, that the Rail- 
road Labor Board should be abolished and that Title 3, con- 
taining the labor provisions of the Transportation Act, should 
be repealed. From these resolutions, he said, it follows that 
the league is opposed to the provisions of the Howell bill and 
this position has been taken by the legislative committee of 
the league, although there has been no annual meeting since 
the bill was introduced. The opposition of the league to 
the Labor Board, Mr. Beek said, was expressed after the 
operation of the statute had been carefully studied. Among 
the reasons he gave were that the board is not a disinterested 
tribunal and that the present arrangement tends to substi- 
tute nationwide rules and scales which do not fit the condi- 
tions in various parts of the country. 

That the board has failed to accomplish the good results 
its advocates promised for it, the league felt, was not neces- 
sarily the fault of the board, but is inherent in any scheme 
where the government undertakes to interfere in these matters. 
The proposed bill, in the opinion of the league, would give 
the labor organizations a stranglehold on the railroads and 
would probably result in increased wages and higher rates. 

The league is in favor of broadening the arbitration law and 
authorizing the President to appoint special tribunals to inves- 
tigate and make public their findings and recommendations in 
particular cases, but the legislative committee of the league 
has not yet worked out the details of this proposal. Mr. 
Beek said he had also received a telegram from the legislative 
committee of the Chicago Shippers’ Conference Association 
asking him to represent it in opposing the Howell bill. 


Richberg and Robertson Reply to Railroad Testimony 


Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the Railroad labor organ- 
izations, made a statement in reply to the testimony of Hale 
Holden, chairman of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, and of John G. Walber of 
the New York Central, saying that they had distorted the 
provisions of the bill. One of his principal points in answer 
to the railroads’ objection to the proposed national boards of 
.djustment was that there was nothing in the bill to prevent 
greements being reached between the managements and their 
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employees locally without taking the questions to the national 
boards and he insisted that the fundamental principle of the 
bill was that as many disputes as possible should be settled 
in conference. The national boards, he said, are merely 
intended to represent an extension of the conference. He took 
the position that the railroads are inconsistent in opposing 
national adjustment boards, while advocating the retention 
of the labor board, which is a national organization. The 
objections made, he said, are based entirely on a misconstruc- 
tion of the law, and he denied that the boards would involve 
great expense, because, he said, much of the expense and staff 
that are necessary to educate the laymen on a tribunal will 
not be necessary in the case of bi-partisan boards. The state- 
ment on behalf of the railroads that the bill would tend to 
bring about a closed shop, he characterized as an “ex- 
aggerated appeal to prejudice,” saying that the labor organ- 
izations have never sought to maintain a closed shop. 

The statements of the railroads that the national organiza- 
tions in many instances do not represent a majority of the 
employees, he said, is founded only on the employees classed 
as “otherwise represented,’ which, he said, had been “herded 
into company unions and disfranchised.”” He referred to 
the figures presented by Mr. Walber showing the percentage 
of emplovees not represented by the national organizations as 
“dishonest” and representing “a deliberate attempt to deceive 
the committee.” The real basis of the carriers’ opposition 
to the bill, Mr. Richberg said, lies in their desire to maintain 
an instrument for the regulation of labor. He denied that 
the labor board constitutes any protection to the public, say- 
ing that the board would have no power whatever to suspend 
any wage increase agreed upon by the railroads and their 
employees, as the farthest the courts have gone is to say that 
the government can prescribe wages if there is failure on the 
part of the emplovers and employees to agree. The only 
reason the railroads have for desiring to retain the labor 
board, Mr. Richberg said, is because it has been a most potent 
force to bring about reductions in wages. 

D. B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, said that Mr. Holden had made 
“a surprising statement” that the bill had resulted from the 
work of the labor organizations without conference or public 
discussion with either the managements or the public. Mr. 
Holden, he said, must be familiar with the efforts made by the 
organizations to obtain consideration and support of the 
measure by representatives of the public and to encourage 
consideration of it by the railroad managements. The bill, he 
said, was presented for the consideration of Secretary Hoover 
approximately four months ago, after the President had in- 
formed the executives of the labor organizations that Mr. 
Hoover would represent him in consideration of transporta- 
tion questions. Conferences were then held with Mr. Hoover 
and the proposals discussed at considerable length, Mr. 
Robertson said, and only a few suggestions not antagonistic 
to the present provision of the bill were offered by Mr. 
Hoover. 

“Not only did the carriers have ample knowledge of the 
desires of the employees and of the general character, and 
presumably, the specific details of the legislation they de- 
sired,” he said, “but later Mr. Hoover himself endeavored to 
bring about conferences between the executives of the carriers 
and of the labor organizations, through Mr. Holden, but 
without success. There have been months of public discus- 
sion and conferences of one sort and another regarding not 
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only the matters covered by the Howell-Barkley bill but 
regarding the exact terms of the proposed legislation and 
under these circumstances for the carriers to hold aloof from 
any effort to-operate with the labor organizations in pre- 
senting a program and to assert that this measure was for- 
mulated without conferences or public discussion with rail- 
road managements or the public, is to create an entirely un- 
fair impression.” 


Railroad Advertising Expenditures 


Mr. Robertson said that there was ‘‘one measure that the 
railroads had passed with their united support and under 
pressure of so-called public opinion which they developed” 
—the Transportation Act, and in this connection he submitted 
a special bulletin issued by the Peoples’ Legislative Service 
on the subject of expenditures of the railroads for advertis- 
ing at the time the question whether the railroads should be 
relinquished by the government was under consideration, but 
which the bulletin and Mr. Robertson referred to as having 
been for the purpose of bringing about the Transportation Act. 
Senator La Follette is chairman of the executive committee 
of the Peoples’ Legislative Service and the membership also 
includes Senator Wheeler of Montana, Senator Brookhart of 
Iowa and Representative Huddleston of Alabama. The bul- 
letin quoted, under the term “secret documents,” a statement 
made by the late Thomas De Witt Cuyler, then chairman 
of the Association of Railway Executives, at a meeting of the 
standing committee of the association on October 14, 1919, 
relating to a fund of $1,000,000 to be expended by the asso- 
ciation for advertising during the latter part of 1919 and 
the early part of 1920 “to bring to bear on Congress the 
strong pressure of public opinion throughout the country, te 
speed up railroad legislation, and put on the statute books a 
sound law that will protect and encourage the transportation 
industry.” 

The documents also included a report regarding the dis- 
tribution of advertising in various classes of papers and 
gave some details regarding the assessment made against 
the roads for their proportion of the expense. Mr. Robert- 
son also said that in August, 1922, when representatives of 
the brotherhoods were conferring with the railway executives 
in connection with the shopmen’s strike, Mr. Cuyler had 
stated freely in the presence of many executives and the heads 
of the labor organizations that the railroads had spent some 
$3,000,000 trying to get the legislation they desired with 
respect to the return and operation of the railroads under 
private control. Mr. Robertson then asserted that the rail- 
roads, “having secured the establishment of the labor board 
and having proved to themselves that it can be made to 
operate to their general satisfaction, as a mouthpiece of public 
opinion which only barks at them and bites only the em- 
ployees, now demand that the extension of this helpful body 
shall be perpetuated.” He said that if any court had given 
expression to such partisanship as has been exhibited by 
Chairman Hooper, a litigant would be entitled to a “change 
of venue” but the railroads say there can be no change of 
venue from the Railroad Labor Board. 


Chairman Hooper of Railroad Labor 
Board Upholds Present Law 


Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the Railroad Labor Board, 
in addition to replying to some detailed criticisms, said in 
part: 

The labor organizations which sponsor the bill have stated that 
they were engaged 18 months in the preparation of the measure, 
and that this is the sixth draft of it. That these men of vast 
experience and lifelong technical training in the science of labor 
controversy, with the cooperation of able legal advisers, have 
found it necessary to devote such infinite pains to the drafting 
and redrafting of this bill must impress us as uninitiated laymen 
with the difficulties inherent in this problem. May I also venture 
to suggest that it gives the public fair warning as to the amount 
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of time and care which the 96 per cent who would be expected 
to live under this law should accord to the study of the proposal 
made to them by the less than 2 per cent. Let me hasten to say. 
however, that no criticism of the sponsors of this bill is imp! ed. 

They have rendered a useful public service in the definite presenta- 
tion of their views. 

There has never been a time in our history when there were 
as many industrial combustibles and explosives lying around loose 
and exposed in the railway business as there were at the termina- 
tion of federal control. The employees were dissatisfied with 
their wages, because an increase had been promised them and 
had been overdue for many months. Contrary to the prevalent 
public understanding, railroad employees, as a rule, had not re- 
ceived as high wages during the war as had labor in other 
industries. 

_On the other hand, railroad managements were quite generally 
disgruntled, because, as they claimed, the various classes of em- 
ployees had been granted unreasonable, uneconomic and burden- 
some rules and working conditions during the war, because new 
organizations of certain classes of employees had been forced on 
many railroads where such organizations had not existed before, 
increasing the danger of strikes, and because all these things were 
handed over to the roads as the unwelcome heritage of the war. 

The whole question of wages and working conditions affecting 
every employee of every class on every railroad in the United 
States was thrown open and dumped on the desk of the Railroad 
Labor Board at one time. Highly technical schedules of rules 
from each class of employees, built up during a long term of 
years, some of them forced on carriers by strike threats, some of 
them forced on employees by the fear of lost jobs, and some of 
them the mushroom growth of the war, were concurrently, col- 
lectively, and vigorously thrust into the face of the board with 
demands for revision, and counter demands for status quo or 
something better. 

To add to the bedlam of this situation, general business con- 
ditions were fluctuating and uncertain. The cost of living refused 
to stand still or to travel consistently in any one direction, but 
persisted in zigzagging horizontally and vertically until the graphic 
charts of living costs and wages submitted to the board by the 
fiendish statistical experts of both sides were crookeder than a 
Tennessee rail fence and made a man’s two eyes feel like they 
were tied together in a hard knot. 

While all this was in progress, the sun never set on a day when 
somebody in this grateful republic did not cuss the board like 
a cabinet member. If wages were increased, other employers of 
labor passed resolutions to abolish the board and the farmers 
roared about the increased freight rates. If wages were reduced. 
the employees bludgeoned the board as a set of heartless hyenas 
devoid of the milk of human kindness, grinders of the faces of 
the poor, and tools of the capitalists, it apparently being the under- 
standing of many of the employees that a board of this kind was 
set up to increase, not decrease, wages. When a carrier was 
hauled up for violating a decision of the board, tons of propaganda 
were sent out to convince the populace that the board was com- 
posed of a bunch of wall-eyed idiots for not being able to per- 
ceive that the carrier was a benevolent guardian of the employees 
when it deprived them of their legal rights. 

The board’s calendar was not a matter of gradual growth: it 
commenced business with an extremely congested docket. 

From April 15, 1920, to April 1, 1924, 12,543 disputed questions 
were referred to the Railroad Labor Board. Of these 11,228 have 
been disposed of. Of the total number of disputes, 885 did not 
reach the status of regularly docketed cases. The cases regularly 
docketed, as in a court, number 11,678. Of these, 10,430 have 
been disposed of. In some instances, cases involving the same 
general question of wages or rules were consolidated under one 
docket and decision. number. The foregoing certainly does not 
shew that the board has been slothful in its disposal of the 
questions submitted to it. 

It is. of course, true, as shown by Mr. Robertson, the spokes 
man of the labor organizations, that many cases are still pending 
before the board and that some of them were submitted quite 
while ago. This situation is due to several causes: 

1. The enormous number of cases presented to the board. 

2. The fact that cases of major importance, such as wage and 
rules disputes, have been given precedence, and that these involved 
hundreds of millions of dollars and could not be hastily di 
patched. A great majority of the cases remaining are grievan 
cases, each affecting the rights of a small number of employe 
usually one. Right now, the board is enjoying the first period 
it has ever had when no big, general questions of rules and wages 
were pending before it. As an evidence that this will enable 
to expedite the cases on the calendar, and remove the complain’. 
the fact is pointed to that during the month of March the boa 
has closed by decisions 179 dockets. 

3. The fact that some cases have been pending for a long tin 
is further explained by the custom that the organizations ha 
of pressing certain of their cases for preferential treatment © 
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presumably on account of their 
Having accommodated the organ- 
the board should not be criticised 


of their chronological order, 
greater importance or urgency. 
izations by advancing cases, 
for the necessary results. 

+. Mr. Albert Phillips, the representative of Mr. Robertson’s 
own organization—Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen—and a man of fine capabilities, had the misfortune, due 
to illness of himself and family, to be absent from the board eight 
months out of twelve. This regrettable and unavoidable occur- 
rence undoubtedly retarded in a large degree the work of the 
board and particularly the cases of the train and engine employees. 
5. Jt must be noted that there can never again be such a flood 
of disputes submitted to the board. 

There was no member of Congress in 1920 and no well-informed 
man in the country who believed the Transportation Act would 
result in the absolute and total prevention of strikes, but it was 
believed that the Act would greatly reduce the number of strikes, 
and this it has done in two ways: 

(a) By adjusting disputes economically, conveniently, and sat- 
isfactorily to the men. 

(b) By making it practically impossible for any organization 
ever to win a strike over the decision of a tribunal upon which 
all three parties are represented and before which the disputants 
are fully heard. 

That this country would have been filled with successive — 
some of them of great magnitude and destructiveness—had i 
not been for the work of the board, no well-informed man an 
question. Both sides were determined to fight and they did fight, 
but as a rule they thrashed out their respective contentions before 
the board like good American citizens, and stood loyally by the 

decisions. 

The complaint is made by Mr. Robertson that the board has 
adopted some unsound policies. The board has doubtless made 
some mistakes, but I question the statement that it has adopted 
any unsound policies. Let us note in a condensed way the prin- 
cipal ones he mentions: 

1. That the board has held that the ability of a carrier to pay 
should in certain rare instances be given consideration in a sec- 
ondary way in fixing wages. This was done, I believe, in three 
cases. There are still a few old-fashioned people in the world 
who believe that the wages paid in any industry must come out 
of its own revenues. If this is not true, the industry will not last 
long unless, of course, we have government ownership and the 
deficit can be passed on to the taxpayers which, we are beginning 
to understand, means everybody. 

The board was of the opinion that when the law commanded 
it to fix “just and reasonable” wages, it did not necessarily mean 
that all wages should be so standardized that the little jerk-water 
road struggling for life while it developed a new, raw country 
should pay the same wages as the big trunk lines. Of course, it 
will be conceded that if the standard wages on the big railroads 
were on the very edge of starvation, there would be no way to 
reduce them even a little bit for the struggling road, but that 
there is a good, generous margin between the standard railroad 
employee’s wage and privation is universally known, 

The board held, too, in these cases that the carrier’s ability to 
pay could only be given secondary consideration, the first consid- 
eration being the sufficiency of the wage for the employee. 

Really, this could hardly be termed a policy, but rather a few 
isolated exceptions to a general policy to the contrary. 

2. It is complained that the board adopted an unsound policy 
in failing to recognize the principle of the living wage. As a 
matter of fact, the board has never fixed a rate of pay for any 
employee that was not, in the common-sense acceptation, a living 
wage, but it did insist that the measuring stick laid down by 
Congress for its use in establishing wages was the just and reason- 
ible wage, a most flexible and comprehensive term within the 
bounds of which a board can find room to discharge every indus- 
trial and social duty to the employee. 

3. The board’s action in issuing the resolution of July 3, 1922, 
in connection with the shop strike is criticised, but neither Mr. 
Robertson nor any-other man has ever placed his finger on an 

insound principle in that resolution. The resolution served sev- 

ral good purposes. It assisted in securing new employees to 
hel p run the railroads in the interest of the public. It doubtless 
contributed a great deal toward preventing other employees from 
being drawn into the strike. This was likewise a public service. 
it gave warning to the carriers not to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and make arbitrary changes in wages and working conditions. 

This was in the interest of the employees themselves, and even 

such of the strikers as subsequently returned got the benefit of 

It reminded the new employees of their right to protect them- 
selves under the Transportation Act by selecting those who should 
represent them before the Railroad Labor Board. The resolution 
lid not, as has so often been said, outlaw anybody. 

The shop-craft organizations which struck have never been 
denied recognition by the board, but the board’s decisions have 
enabled them to reinstate.their organizations on several roads, a 
thing they could not have done without the board. Only last 
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week, the board rendered a decision in favor of the shop crafts 
which denied to a carrier the right to discharge returned strikers 


because they had rejoined the organization. All of this not be- 
cause the board is trying to assist the shop crafts against the 
local shop associations, but because of its policy of absolute im- 
partiality between organizations 


Violations by Carriers 


The statements that have been made here in regard to the vivla- 
tions of the board’s decisions by carriers do not reflect the facts. 
It is entirely out of harmony with the record to say, in substance, 
that the carriers have, to any general extent, obeyed only the 
decisions favorable to them and ignored the unfavorable ones. 

The great majority of the 201 Class 1 carriers have scrupu- 
lously obeyed the board’s decisions. The wages and rules fixed 
by the board are almost universally effective. The overdrawn 
statements on this subject are usually based on two fallacious 
propositions: First, all carriers that have been charged by the 
employees with violating a decision of the board are enumerated 
as violators, and, second, all carriers that adopted a course in 
conflict with the board’s decisions are enumerated as violators 
although they may have subsequently conformed to the orders 
of the board. 

The only fair criterion by which this matter can be judged is 
the action of the board under section 313 of the Transportation 
Act, which empowers the board to investigate an alleged violation 
and to formally declare it to be such. Up to April 1, 1924, four 
different Class 1 carriers and three short lines had been formally 
and officially declared by the board to have violated its decisions. 
These roads are as follows: 


CLASS I CARRIERS 


le TN CIE, oo vk cccccnyeseensacescee 14 violations 
Pennsylvania Railroad System............eeeee0: 3 ” 

. Chicago & Alton R. R. Company............... 1 ™ 
Fort Smith & Western Ry. Company.......... 1 we 


SHORT LINE RAILROADS 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Co............ 1 violation 
NEE: CE OO vc ondeccececeentenceene 1 
ee GY TN Gi cicccancctssccnenses 1 . 


The carriers which have violated the decisions of the board in 
the mest persistent and hurtful way are the Pennsylvania and 
the Erie. The course adopted by these two carriers is not ap- 
proved by other railroad managements. Mr. Robertson’s mention 
of the New York Central Railroad as a violator of the board’s 
decisions is erroneous. 

In connection with this subject, Mr. Robertson does the board 
a very inexcusable injustice when he seeks to leave the impres- 
sion that the board’s limited powers have been more vigorously 
used against recalcitrant employees than the violating railroads. 
The board, on the contrary, has utilized every atom of legal power 
and moral suasion at its command to make its decisions effective 
on all railroads and is well aware that its efforts, under the law, 
to direct public sentiment against violating carriers has occasionally 
seemed too harsh to them. The decisions of the board will show 
that its arraignment of such carriers has been more severe than 
anything it has so far found it necessary to issue against employees, 

The statement made to the committee that there is widespread 
dissatisfaction among the employees with the Railroad Labor 
Beard is correct in one sense and incorrect in another. 

That the work of the board has been beneficial to the em- 
ployees is recognized by a large percentage of them, but it would 
require courage for them to make public admission of the fact, 
because their chiefs are seeking the abolition of the board. There 
would be few, if any, men who represent the organizations in 
presenting cases to the board who would subscribe to the state- 
ment that the attitude of the public group is not fair and judicial. 

The whole truth of the matter is that most of the leaders of 
the organizations are so strongly opposed to the theory upon 
which the labor section of the Transportation Act, 1920, is predi- 
cated that they have never been able to assume a fair attitude 
toward the board. They opposed the enactment of this provision 
and have fought it -unceasingly ever since. If they had been con- 
tented to go along with the law and the board, and occasionally 
to say a good word for the board to their membership when it 
had rendered decisions of great importance and benefit to the men, 
the sentiment among employees would have been vastly different. 
3ut from the hour the law went into effect no opportunity has 
ever been lost by these leaders to belabor the board and the law 
to their membership. The resolutions of the train and enginemen, 
heretofore read into the record, asking Congress to repeal the 
present law, contained the significant statement “that the fault 
lies with the plan or system probably more so than with the per- 
sonnel of the board.” 

In order to destroy the law it was deemed necessary to fight the 
board. No man can serve on any kind of board that deals with 
labor disputes and expect to escape the most violent criticism if 
he assumes an independent and unbiased attitude, lives up to his 
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oath of office, and shows symptoms of the possession of guts. 
rhe Railroad Labor Board has rendered decision after decision 
Sustaiming the right of collective bargaining, protecting labor or- 
ganizations against powerful assaults aimed at their destruction, 
upholding their rights of conference and negotiation, and, in fact, 
maintaining the principles most vital and sacred to labor, but only 
the scantiest of reference, if any at all, is ever made to such things 
as these. 

Che main, outstanding, overshadowing purpose of the Howell 
bill is to make it easier for railway employees to enforce their 
demands by strikes and, to this end, to exclude the public from 
all influential participation in or supervision over the adjustment 
ot labor controversies. The enactment of this measure would 
constitute the longest step backward that has ever been taken in 
tederal legislation. In my humble opinion, it would prove a 
curse to the public. the railroads, and the employees. 


Public Entitled to a Voice 


lhe present Transportation Act asserts the right of the pro- 
ducers, shippers, and consumers to a voice in the adjustment of 
railway labor controversies with a two-fold end in view: First. 
that strikes may be prevented, and, second, that railway manage- 
ments may not be dragooned by violence or the threat of it into 
yielding to unconscionable demands the financial burden of which 
will be transferred to the shoulders and backs of all other people, 
including labor itself in other industries. The people of the 
United States do not want the railway industry to get into the 
condition in which the coal industry is popularly believed to be, 
where force and collusion have combined to destroy public con- 
fidence in all wage agreements and, consequently, in the fairness 


of the prices the people pay for coal 


A Close-up of the Bill 

ut let me give what consider a close- -up view of the Howell 

1. It wipes out a beard composed of equal representation of 

the carriers, the employees, and the public, and having jurisdiction 

of all labor controversies, and substitutes therefor four adjust- 
ment boards having jurisdiction of grievances only. 

2 It establishes no board or tribunal with jurisdiction of the 
big fundamental questions of wages and working conditions—the 
questions which usually provoke strikes. 

3. It is true that it provides for arbitration boards to pass 
upon questions of wages and working conditions, but the sub- 
mission of a dispute to an arbitration board is purely voluntary 
on both sides, and the bill leaves the implication that no odium 
would attach to either party for refusing to arbitrate. 

+. It sets up a Board of Mediation and Conciliation, composed 
of tive members, without any power to pass upon disputes, but 
with the power to mediate and conciliate. 

This Board of Mediation is also empowered to appoint the 
“balance-of-power” member or members on arbitration boards. 

5. The most remarkable evidence of the purpose to completely 
exclude the public from participation in the adjustment of con- 
troversies is shown in the provision covering the eligibility and 
appointment of the members of the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation. Instead of including an express provision making the 
partisans of the carriers and the employees both ineligible to 
membership on this board, there is an express provision making 
them eligible. In fact, the eligibility of members of the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation is identical with the eligibility of 
the representatives of the carrier and the employees on the present 
Railroad Labor Board. This provision in a bill which has been 
-arefully redrafted six times by experts means that the employees 
have deliberately planned to seek membership on such Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation, if it should ever be created, and 
it is my information that certain employees are already aspirants 
for such appointments 

Of course, if the President appointed one of them on the board, 
he would have to strike a balance by appointing a representative 
of the carrier and the result would be either a tripartisan board 
or another bipartisan board similar to the adjustment boards. 
In either event, the usefulness of the board would be absolutelv 
destroved both for mediation and for the appointment of arbi- 
tration 
6 The operations of these adjustment boards and the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation are conducted without publicity and, 
when their efforts fail and a strike is threatened or results, the 
public has no authoritative way in which to acquaint itself with 
the facts upon which a potent public opinion can be predicated. 
Che Howell bill attempts the undemocratic and un-American 


/ 


thing of confining representation on the adjustment boards to cer- 
tain labor organizations and excludes many other rival organiza- 
tions. The constitutionality of such a discrimination might well 
% doubted 
reedom 
The favored organizations are as definitely designated by de- 
scription as thes rnuld he hy name. 


Certainly it is not in keeping with our ideas of 


\ previous draft of the bill 
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set them cut by uame, but legal advice doubtless softened and 
camoutlaged this crude injustice. 

Che history of this country shows that labor organizations are 
not permanent, but are subject to change. The Railroad Labor 
Board has established the American plan of permitting the em- 
ployees to settle by secret ballot their choice of representation. 

It must be remembered, too, that the carriers have not yet been 
consolidated and that under the law each of them makes agree- 
ments with its own employees. 

8. Under the bill there would be a new arbitration board for 
each new dispute. The nonpartisan member of these boards would 
be likely to be without experience and would function under great 
disadvantages. It would be difficult to secure the services vi 
satisfactory men who could devote the time necessary to the 
study and disposition of such technical and unfamiliar matters 
This has always been one of the unsatisfactory features of suc! 
arbitrations, 

The present law provides a more workable scheme by setting 
up a permanent board upon which there will always be experi- 
enced public members, as well as technically trained men from 
both sides of the dispute. 

There need be no tear that the parties will cease to refer their 
disputes to a permanent board. Naturally, precedents will Ix 
established on many matters of detail that will discourage the 
submission over and again of the same dispute. I[t is advan- 
tageous to all parties that such a stabilizing process should tak: 
place. 

As to the reviston of rules, this is a matter of growth and 
development just like the laws of a state, and a permanent board 
would always be responsive to this idea. 

Disputes as to changes in rates of pay are always new Cases, 
and the requests are based on new conditions. Disputes are still 
coming to the Railroad Labor Board at the rate of about 30 pet 
month. 

9. The whole machinery of the bill is cumbersome, complicated 
and expensive. Instead of a board with nine members, drawing 
aggregate salaries of $90,000 per year, it sets up five boards of 
45 members, drawing aggregate salaries of $340,000 per year, 
with provisions for all the independent overhead expenses for 
each board that are now authorized for the Railroad Labor Board 

On top ot this would come the great expenses of arbitration 
boards, the salary of an arbitrator not being set, but, in a former 
draft of the bill, nixed at the rate of $25,000 per year. 

10. Many other details might be mentioned, but let us close 
them by calling attention to the truly remarkable composite effect 
of the measure. 


To Perpetuate Existing Pay Scales 


It legalizes the perpetuation of every rate of pay and every 
working rule now im existence. Not one of them could ever 
be changed by or for a carrier, regardless of what unexpected 
changes might take place in conditions, unless such revision were 
made by an arbitraticn board, and no such arbitration could b: 
had without the consent of the employees. 

Under the present law, the Railroad Labor Board has ruled 
in effect, that a carrier must not arbitrarily revise rules or reduc: 
rates of pay, but the board is always open to hear a petition either 
for an increase or a decrease and the opposing party does not 
have to consent to the hearing. 

It would not be difficult: for me to point out certain defects 
in the present law that could be remedied by amendment, the 
effect of which would be to further guarantee the rights of the 
employees and make the law bear somewhat more equally up»: 
the two parties. 

It would never occur to me, however, to demolish the presen: 
law and substitute for it a measure so partisan in its nature, so 
destitute of all protection of the public, and so certain to tran- 
form the present peaceful conditions into disorganization and di- 
cord as would the pending measure. 


Adjustment Boards 


The employees are correct in their contention that the failure 
of the carriers and the employees to agree upon the establishment 
of adjustment boards has substantially detracted from the effec- 
tiveness of the law. The Labor Board is in sympathy with this 
view, because it has keenly felt the need of the help that it would 
have derived from such adjustment boards. The main point of 
disagreement between the carriers and the employees in connec- 
tion with this matter is as to the territorial scope of the proposed 
boards. The law provides that adjustment boards may include 
one carrier and one organization or any number of carriers and 
organizations. The Labor Board held, soon after its organiza- 
tion, that it had no jurisdiction over a dispute as to whether a 
proposed adjustment board should be established. 

My suggestion would be that the Labor Board be given express 
jurisdiction of a dispute of this nature, so that it might fully 
consider and pass upon the respective contentions of the parties 
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as to the establishment of any such adjustment board, but that 
the law as to such boards otherwise remain as it is. The wisdom, 
justice amd practicability of the establishment of any proposed 
adjustment board or boards could be decided upon after a thor- 
ough investigation of the matter. 


Preliminary Steps Compulsory 


\VWhile the Transportation Act does not make a decision of the 
Labor Board legally enforcible, the steps leading up to such 
decision are mandatory. The statute says that, in connection with 
any dispute, the parties shall confer and negotiate and shall, if 
they fail to agree, submit the controversy to the board. These 
mandatory provisions have been disregarded and evaded by a num- 
ber of railroads with consequent disadvantage and injustice to 
the employees. In one instance only, the employees on one road 
ignored these imperative requirements of the law and went on 
strike without first coming to the Labor Board with their griev- 
ance. This, by the way, is the only really illegal strike that has 
occurred since the Transportation Act went into effect. 

The law should be so amended as to prevent the violation or 
evasion of the provisions which command conferences and nego- 
tiations to adjust a dispute, and the submission of it to the Labor 
Board. Neither the carrier nor the organization of employees 
should be permitted to take arbitrary action until these require- 
ments have been complied with, for in them lies the principal 
eficacy of the law. They afford four strong preventives of 
strikes: (1) Conference between the parties, (2) an oppor- 
tunity to make full, public presentation of controversies, (3) the 
decision of a tri-party board that may prove acceptable, and (4) 
“cooling time,” something that has saved all of us from manv 
mistakes in life. : 

No wiser and more just provisions were ever written into law. 
They were meant to be mandatory and they should be backed up 
by appropriate penalties. This is of vital importance to the em- 
ployees particularly, and it is even more important to the public. 

In connection with the foregoing recommendation, there neces- 
sarily arises the question of representation of employees in con- 
ferences, negotiations and agreements. 

The law having ,commanded the carrier to confer with the 
representatives of the employees, the carrier should not be per- 
mitted to evade the law by conferring with somebody else under 
the pretense that it is conferring with the employees’ representa- 
tives. If this is done, and it has been done, the very vitals of 
the law are cut out and cast away. The lawful conference has 
not been held until it is held with the chosen representatives of 
the employees. A carrier should not be permitted to set up or 
collude in the setting up of a bogus minority organization which 
does not represent the majority of its employees. Such a per- 
formance is a violation of the letter and spirit of the Transporta- 
tion Act; it is contrary to the genius of our free institutions; 
it is inimical to peace in the railway industry and it is, therefore, 
in contravention of sound public policy. 

This right of the employees should be protected by explicit 
provisions with the sanction of appropriate penalties. 

These simple amendments to the present law would make it 
vastly more satisfactory to the employees and more serviceable 
to the public, without any encroachment upon the rights of the 
carriers. Such amendments would not involve the overturning 
of the present system of adjusting controversies and the hasty 
adoption of an obviously weak substitute. 


When Mr. Hooper spoke of having been invited to appear 
hefore the committee to discuss the pending bill Senator 
Couzens remarked that he did not think the committee had 
invited Mr. Hooper but that he thought Mr. Hooper had 
invited himself 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Hooper, “but I think it would be 
referred to as requesting the pleasure of being invited by the 
committee. I believe the board did receive a letter from 
the secretary of the committee notifving it of its right to 


ppear.”’ 


Mr. Thom Explains Advertising Expenditure 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, said that the statements by Mr. Rich- 
berg and Mr. Robertson contained “such unjust aspersions 
of the motives of honorable men and such misrepresentations 
yf the facts and the law” that he would like to have the 
ypportunity to present a statement in reply. Referring to 
the statements that assessments for publicity expense were 
harged to operating expenses and thus paid by the shippers 
nd passengers Mr. Thom said that while he would regard 
it entirely proper to make such charges the statements them- 
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selves refute that idea, showing that the expense was charged 
to corporate expenses because the railroads at the time were 
under federal control and their only income was the stand- 
ard return. Three-fourths of the assessment was to be paid, 
he said, by February 1, 1920, whereas the roads were not 
returned until March 1. 

He asked the committee to bear in mind the conditions con- 
fronting the railroads at the time. “An effort was being 
made by the director general,” he said, “to extend federal 
control for a period of five years. The Esch-Cummins bill 
was not in existence when this was done. It did not come 
into existence until about February, 1920. The amount was 
spent and the next year’s assessment for such purposes was 
$150,000 and for the following year it was $200,000. There 
has not been any participation on the part of the Association 
of Railway Executives in publicity matters since 1922. What- 
ever is done in that direction is done either by individual 
railroads or by groups of railroads. But at this time, when 
the whole question of the future of the railroads and of 
their ability to furnish service to the public was in the bal- 
ance; when a propaganda of misrepresentation was being 
made against them in all communities, they did attempt to 
address 110,000,000 of the American people by putting the 
facts as to their industry before them publicly, openly and 
avowedly.” 

When Senator Couzens asked why the reports regarding 
the expenditure were marked “confidential,” Mr. Thom 
replied that “the result was open on the pages of the news- 
papers. Of course the financial methods by which any busi- 
ness carries itself on are confidential.” He added that “it 
did not cost one-tenth as much as the effort made in 1922 
by the shopmen to prevent the railroads from giving to the 
American people adequate service.” 

This led to a discussion with Senator Gooding on the 
subject of accounting for advertising expenditures. The 
Senator said that the matter was taken up with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and it had advised that advertising 
is charged to operating expenses. 

“T think that is where it ought to be charged,” said Mr. 
Thom. “It has come to be one of the expenses that we must 
incur in order to get the facts of this industry fairly before 
the American people. We assert the right to do it and defend 
it as a proper expenditure in the interest of the railroads 
and the public, that the public may be advised of the facts 
and make up their minds after having the statements of both 
sides before it.” 

Senator Gooding said that the purpose of his resolution for 
an investigation of railroad propaganda, is that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may be in a position to know 
how much is spent, how it is spent and what it is spent for. 

“There is nothing the railroads will welcome more sin- 
cerely than a fair consideration of that subject,” said Mr. 
Thom. 

“Then I hope they won’t oppose the adoption of my reso- 
lution” said Senator Gooding. 

“Thev certainly will not,” Mr. Thom replied. 


Independent Organizations of 
Employees Oppose Bill 


On April 7 the sub-committee devoted the morning session 
of about an hour and a half to hearing representatives of 
the independent organizations of employees not affiliated with 
the national organizations, who vigorously opposed the 
Howell bill on the ground that it gives no representation on 
the proposed boards to the large portion of employees not 
members of the national organizations and that the operation 
of the present law is likely to be more satisfactory in future 
now that the most of the large number of disputes that 
swamped the labor board during the first years of its existence 
have been settled. Representatives of the associations of 
shop emplovees on the Union Pacific and the Pennsylvania 
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described the workings of their organizations, saying that 
most satisfactory relations had been established with the 
managements and that they were able to settle their disputes 
at home without friction. After a description of the methods 
by which the election of employee representatives is held on 
the Pennsylvania, the senators were told that another elec- 
tion would take place this month and they were invited to 
inspect the methods by which it is conducted in order to con- 
vince themselves that it is conducted along fair and demo- 
cratic lines. 

When time came for the close of the morning session, it 
appeared that a large number of additional representatives 
of various organizations were present and had statements 
to make. Senator Couzens, chairman of the sub-committee. 
said that it had no time to hear testimony on “the same thing 
over and over again” and that the hearings must be brought 
to a close. He then had those who desired to testify stand 
up and when he saw how many there were, announced that 
it would be impossible for the committee to hear them, but 
that they might file their statements. Most of them stated 
that they were unqualifiedly opposed to the bill. A repre- 
sentative of the Railroad Yardmasters of America said that 
his only objection was that the yardmasters are not given 
representation on the proposed boards, although his organ- 
ization holds contracts with most of the eastern carriers and 
some western roads. 

Robertson Predicts Passage of the Bill 

The daily newspapers have been paying very little atten- 
tion to the progress of the hearings but in a press release 
sent to them for publication on April 7 they were asked to 
give ‘‘all reasonable publicity to a statement from Mr. Robert- 
son predicting the passage of the bill and purporting to in- 
terpret some of the testimony as follows: 

“Unexpected public and even railroad support for the 
major proposals of the Howell-Barkley bill to abolish the 
Railroad Labor Board has developed in the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

“The National Industrial Traffic League (the largest 
organization of shippers in the country) urged the senators 
to abolish the Labor Board and to restore government media- 
tion to settle railroad labor disputes, which is what the 
Howell-Barkley bill would accomplish. 

“Chairman Hooper of the present Labor Board urged the 
committee to retain the Labor Board but to require the crea- 
tion of adjustment boards to settle minor grievances. These 
are required in the proposed act. He also approved the propo- 
sition that railroad managements should be compelled to 
confer with the real representatives of the employees in order 
to prevent the making of fraudulent contracts with pretended 
representatives chosen in fact by the railroads. 

“The railroad executives admitted that the underlying duty 
imposed in the proposed law was a proper and necessary one, 
that is, to confer and make agreements with employees 
through collective bargaining. They advocated that the 
membership of the present Labor Board—three railroad, three 
employee, and three public members—should be changed to 
two railroad, two employee, and five public members. The 
decisions of the Labor Board would then be made by the five 
These decisions are only advisory and not 
enforceable by law. The Labor Board thus changed would 
be practically a board of five public mediators. That is 
exactly what is provided for in the Howell-Barkley bill as the 
government Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 

Every important feature of the proposed Railway Labor 
Act has thus received strong support from influential critics 
of the bill and the number of friends of the proposed legis- 
lation at the Capitol has steadily increased since the hearings 
began March 18. The committee has announced the close of 
hearings early next week. From a poll of the Senate now 
in process of completion, I predict that when the bill reaches 


public members. 
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the floor there will be a substantial and vigorous majority in 
favor of its passage.” 

The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
has not as yet announced hearings on the similar bill intro- 
duced by Representative Barkley. “Labor,” the paper pub- 
lished by the labor unions, says the committee has refused 
to consider the bill and that the “progressives” intend to pre- 
pare a petition that the committee be discharged from con- 
sideration of the bill. 


Brotherhood Representatives 
Reply to Indianapolis Protest 


WasuineTon, D. C. 
HE national legislative representatives of the four train 
I service brotherhoods have addressed a letter to Chair- 
man Hall of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
asking that the commission make “suitable reply” to the pro- 
test filed with the commission by the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce protesting against the action of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection in ordering a large number of locomo- 
tives out of service on the Pennsylvania. ‘The letter says 
that the text of the protest was seen in the Railway Age, 
which published an extract of it in the issue of March 22 
1924, page 799, and the commission is asked to request the 
Railway Age to give its reply equal prominence with the 
article referred to. The Railway Age has not yet received 
any communication from the commission on the subject, but 
the letter of the legislative representatives to Chairman Hall, 
as published in “Labor,” is in part as follows: 


We bitterly resent this plea by the Indianapolis chamber of 
commerce for a relaxation of the locomotive inspection service 
because the action demanded would endanger the lives of not only 
the men engaged in train service but also the lives of the traveling 
public. 

The action of the Indianapolis chamber of commerce is shown 
by the report of its own committee to be dictated by the most 
sordid motives. The report alleges that because of defective loco- 
motives in the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad sent to the 
shop for repairs, certain coal mines were shut down and failed to 
produce 153,544 tons of coal valued at $360,000. That this allega- 
tion is specious will be apparent to everyone who knows that 
even under the best conditions these mines are operated with ex- 
treme irregularity and are normally shut down more than 100 
working days a year. 

But, even granting that the statement was true, who outside of 
the Indianapolis chamber of commerce would weigh these tons 
of coal in the balances against the imminent danger from those 
defective locomotives to the lives of the members of the train 
crew and the passengers of the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

In order to further show the narrow and selfish position taken 
by the Indianapolis chamber of commerce we quote the following 

“The committee holds no brief for the Pennsylvania, the rela- 
tions between the railroad and the federal authorities in reference 
to locomotive inspection being a matter in which the public has 
no concern unless artd until locomotive inspection results in undue 
interference with the service of the carriers and accordingly 
causes loss and inconvenience to the shipper.” 

When the above quotation is read by a member of the traveling 
public or one who is engaged in train service as an employee, he 
is forcibly impressed with the idea that the Indianapolis chamber 
of commerce has no concern “unless and until the locomotive in 
spection law results in undue interference.” 

We feel that the one paragraph that we quote amply illustrates 
the position taken by them in placing interference with their bus 
ness because the Pennsylvania Railroad persists in operating 
defective locomotives, as of more importance to them than the lives 
and limbs of the members of the traveling public and railroad 
employees. 

This one sentence alone, we feel, is enough to indicate that the) 
have set forth in their article, what upon due consideration, they 
themselves should be heartily ashamed of. We feel justified in 
saying that we are ashamed of them for giving public utterancé 
to such a statement. 

No one who has studied the rapid increase in the number of 
employees and passengers killed and injured as a result of defective 
equipment can fail to be impressed with the necessity for more 
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comprehensive and drastic inspection. The last report of the chief 
inspector of the bureau of locomotive inspection, covering the year 
ending June 30, 1923, shows an alarming increase in accidents 
arising from this cause. The number of accidents due to the 
failure of some part of the locomotive increased from 622 in 1922 
to 1,348 in 1923—an increase of 117 per cent. The number killed 
and injured in such accidents more than doubled. In spite of our 
continued protests and demands for better equipment and more 
rigid inspection, our members have been slaughtered at a rate 
unparalleled in the history of American transportation. 

We heartily commend the action of the bureau in striving to 
clear up the situation on the Pennsylvania Railroad, which has 
been one of the most persistent offenders in the operation of dan- 
gerously defective locomotives. Last year this road had 181 acci- 
dents arising from this cause, in which eight were killed and 197 


injured. 
We most respectfully suggest that a suitable reply be made to 


pacity. 
signed by Edwin C. Washburn, assistant to the president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
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Washburn Side Frame 


for Arch Bar Trucks 


000 arch bar truck frames of a unique design. The 
first of these frames were applied to the new equip- 


To BALTrmorE & Ouro is using something over 40,- 


ment ordered in 1922, and they are now in service on box and 
gondola cars of 80,000 lb., 110,000 lb. and 140,000 Ib. ca- 


The side frames of the trucks referred to were de- 


The object aimed at in this design is to use as large a 
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Fig. 1—55-Ton Washburn Truck Used on the Baltimore & Ohio 

















Fig. 2—Washburn Side Frame for Baltimore & Ohio 55-Ton Cars 


the Indianapolis chamber of commerce and that the Railway Age 
e requested to give it equal prominence with the article referred 
O. 
We also ask that the commission give consideration to a rebuke 
the impertinent protest from the Indianapolis chamber of 
ommerce. 
H. E. WI.ts, 
\ssistant Grand Chief, National Legislative Representative, B. of L. E. 
W. M. CrarK, 
Vice-president, National Legislative Representative, O. 
ArTHUR J. LoveELL, 
Vice-president, National Legislative Representative, B. of L. F. & E. 
W. N. Doak, 


Jice-president, National Legislative Representative, B. i oe 4 


quantity of rolled material as possible and to take advantage 
of the merits of the arch bar type while eliminating its un- 
desirable features. Rolled bars are low in cost and are of 
definitely known strength. But inasmuch as nearly a third 
of the arch bar material in the old M.C.B. design was re- 
moved to allow the introduction of the column bolts and, 
furthermore, as these holes were drilled near the bends of 
the bars, the frame was not as strong as the weight of ma- 
terial would warrant. In the Washburn design these points 
of weakness have been corrected. 

A drawing and a photograph of 55-ton B. & O. truck 
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frame, as manufactured by the Standard Steel Car Company, ing is riveted to the lower arch tie bars by means of 1-in, 
Butler, Pa., are shown in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. The other two rivets, but as these rivet holes are some distance from the 
sizes are similar in construction, although differing in di- easy bend, the bars are not unduly weakened 

mensions. In the 70-ton truck frame two 1%-in. pins are 
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used on either side to connect the upper arch bar to the cen- 
ter casting. 

A modified design is shown in Fig. 3. In this form the 
head castings are omitted and the ends of the arch bars are 
of the regular M.C.B. design and take the regular journal 
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Fig. 3—Washburn Truck Side Frame with M. C. B. Arch Bar Ends for 55-Ton Cars 


arch bars and a tie bar. The lower, or tension member has 
its end turned up and the upper bar is carried to this projec- 
tion. To assemble the frame the bars are first passed through 
the center column casting, and the two recessed head cast- 
ings, shown in Fig. 1, which fit over the journal boxes, or 
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Fig. 4—Washburn Truck Side Frame 


box and bolts. A third design is shown in Fig. 4. In this 
case the journal box and head casting are integral, the box 
being attached by a pin and cast steel filler at the top, the 
same as in Fig. 1. In both of these designs the center cast- 


of Journal Box Type for 55-Ton Cars 


the special journal boxes shown in Fig. 4 are slipped over 
the ends of the arch bars. Rolled steel pins are driven 
through the arch bars and the heads of the columns and 
usually also through the bars and head castings. The as- 





The Washburn side frames have the usua] top and lower 
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sembling of the frames is done on jigs, thereby assuring ac- 
curate measurements and uniform wheel centers. Chills, or 
other material are used to stop up the openings, and cast steel 
or other suitable material is then poured into the upper 
openings in the center column casting and in the recessed 
end castings. In most of the trucks cast metal has also been 
used to unite the center column and the lower bars. This 
eives a solid integral construction. It is not necessary that 
the filler material be fused to the bars as it forms simply 

compression filler block which is cast in to hold the parts 
in position. Referring to the illustrations, it will be observed 
that the lower arch bar and also the tie bar are free from 
sharp bends. Where they pass under and leave the center 
olumn casting, the curves are of particularly large radius 
and the bars are not weakened by rivet holes. The construc- 
tion is thus more reliable than the old M.C.B. design. 
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In the event of breakage of a head casting or an integral 
journal box, the defective part may be burned off and a new 
piece substituted, a new pin being driven in and the retain- 
ing metal poured into the cavities. 

These truck frames have shown very satisfactory results 
on the road as well as under drop and static tests, and when 
tested to destruction do not break, but bend. Should they 
become distorted by a wreck or derailment, they would still 
have sufficient strength to carry a load to the terminal. 

A few of the earlier frames made did not have the bars 
pinned to the column heads and as a result continued usage 
or wrecks had a tendency to spread the columns. As now 
made, the bars are pinned to the columns before the inter- 
locking filler metal is poured in. 

The sale of these frames is now being handled by the 
Duquesne Railway Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hearings on Bills to Change Rule of Rate-Making 


Mr. Willard Urges Congress Not to Remove Its Statutory 
Approval of Principle of Fair Return 


in the Senate to repeal section 15a of the interstate 

commerce act were begun before the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce on April 9, with Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, as the first witness. Mr. 
Willard urged that the act in its present form and without 
amendment be given a further and more complete trial, on 
the ground that such a course is not only in the best in- 
terests of the carriers, but even more so in the best interests 
of the country as well. 

The notices of the hearing sent out by the secretary of 
the committee stated that the hearings would be on Senate 
bills 91, 1899, 1919, 1227 and 2951, and that “all of the 
above bills pertain to the repeal of section 15a of the trans- 
portation act,” but the hearing had hardly started when the 
question was raised as to whether other points included in 
some of the bills, such as the question of the powers of state 
commissions, were also to be considered and Chairman 
Smith announced that the question would be put before the 
committee at a meeting on the following day. Another dis- 
cussion was also precipitated at the outset when Alfred P. 
hom, general counsel for the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, said that as it was rather unusual procedure for 
the opponents of a bill to be asked to testify before the 
proponents are heard, and that while the railroads were pre- 
pared to go ahead, they would, of course, desire an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in rebuttal. Several members of the 
committee expressed surprise that this arrangement had been 
made, and said they had not been informed of it. 

A number of the Republican members of the committee 
vho have not been regular attendants at its recent hearings 
commented on this strange procedure, but Chairman Smith 
said it had been decided upon at the last meeting. Sen- 
itor Fernald said it would take about twice as much time 
to hear the railroads first and then again after the advo- 
cates of the bills have been heard. Senator Bruce also said 
he had not heard of any such decision, and asked to be 
-hown the minutes of the meeting. Mr. Thom said he 
had no thought of asking a reconsideration, and Mr. Wil- 
lard had begun reading his prepared statement when Senator 
Bruce announced that he had found no record of such a 
decision. Chairman Smith said that just at the close of the 
meeting the question of procedure had been raised, and he 
had understood that those present had given their assent 


| Tin the on various bills which have been introduced 


Wasuineton, D. C, 
to the plan of hearing the railroads first “‘because they are 
organized and their representatives are here ready to pro- 
ceed,” and that he had assumed that a note had been made 
in the minutes. Senator Cummins said he had never heard 
of it but that he thought it made no difference in what order 
the facts were presented. Chairman Smith insisted that the 
committee at once take a vote, and it was decided apparently 
unanimously to proceed. 

Mr. Willard had read only part of his statement, and the 
hearing had proceeded less than an hour when the chairman 
announced that because of important business on the floor 
of the Senate it would be necessary to adjourn until next 
morning. John E. Benton, general solicitor for the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, then 
pointed out that some of the bills involve the question of 
intrastate rates, which had been covered very fully in testi- 
mony of state commissioners at the last session of Congress, 
und he asked that the committee consider whether this testi- 
mony might be considered in connection with the present 
hills, as otherwise many of the state commissioners would 
desire to be heard again. 

Mr. Thom said he had understood that this hearing was 
only on section 15a, which presents a tremendous question 
in itself, and he asked the committee to consider whether 
it will not allow a full hearing, conducted in an orderly 
way, on this question, which the railroads are prepared ‘to 
discuss. S. H. Cowan, representing livestock shippers, 
pointed out that the Capper bill involves the intrastate rate 
question as well as the general rate-making rule, and said 
he supposed that of course the hearing would be co-exten- 
sive with the points raised in the ills. Chairman Smith 
announced that the matter would be laid before the com- 
mittee in executive session. 


Daniel Willard Urges Fair Trial of Present Law 


Mr. Willard’s statement was in part as follows: 


I think I am justified in saying that no large public question 
requiring legislative action ever received a more thorough or 
exhaustive investigation and study than was given to the railroad 
question by the 66th Congress preliminary to the passage of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. The debates in Congress clearly 
show that two or three outstanding principles relating to the prob- 
lem were definitely recognized and accepted. First in importance 
perhaps was the recognition of the fact that it was of the highest 
importance to the welfare of the people of this country that they 
should be provided at all times with an adequate svstem of trans- 




















































































portation by rail, and second, that that end could be accomplished 
only by one of two possible methods. The government could buy 
and continue to operate the railroads as it was then doing, or 
operation of the railroads by the government could be terminated, 
the properties restored to their owners to be held and operated 
in the future as in the past as private enterprises, subject at all 
times, of course, to suitable regulation by the government. The 
question was decided, wisely I think, in favor of the resumption 
and continuation of the system of private ownership and opera- 
tion under governmental regulation. 

It was recognized that in the interests of the public, to say 
nothing of the interests of the carriers, it was vitally necessary 
that the railroad companies should expend each year for addi- 
tions and betterments fully $750,000,000 in order to keep the trans- 
portation facilities abreast of the growing requirements of com- 
merce, which amount must in large measure come from voluntary 
investors. 

Section 15a, which provides a rule for rate-making for the 
guidance of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was in no sense 
new or of a revolutionary character. As a matter of fact, the 
rule for rate-making which the statute now provides and which 
has therefore received legislative sanction, is neither more nor 
less in principle than the rule of procedure which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission itself had already found necessary and 
adopted under conditions of actual experience. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the demand, which is in no 
sense general, for the repeal of this section of the act, is urged 
by some on the mistaken ground that the law in its present form 
actually guarantees a definite return to the owners of the railroad 
properties, while no such guarantee is given to the owners of 
other property; and by another class—I think also of limited num 
ber—who seem to believe that if section 15a of the act were re 
pealed it would then be possible to procure from the railroads i 
some manner not made clear, lower rates than are in effect today, 
regardless of the actual cost of performing such transportation. 
I believe and shall undertake to show that both of these assump- 
tions are mistaken. 

Had the act contained a guarantee, as has been claimed, the 
railroads failing to earn the rate of return designated by Congress 
would in that event have had a good claim against the government 
for a like amount, but of course they had no such claim and no 
single demand has been made by any railroad upon the govern- 
ment based upon the theory that such a claim did in fact exist. 
Certainly a misunderstanding of the clear intent of a portion of 
an act cannot be considered a sufficient reason for changing or 
repealing that portion of the act so misunderstood. 

There are no doubt some people, perhaps many in the aggregate, 
and I do not seek to minimize their number or importance, who 
have actually been led to believe that the rates which they are 
required to pay the railroads for transportation today are higher 
than they would be if it were not for section 15a of the Trans- 
portation Act. The people who so hold, seemingly fail to recognize 
that the reason why railroad rates are higher today than they 
were in 1914, or before the war, is the same reason which accounts 
for higher prices in every other direction with comparatively few 
exceptions. In short, prices of materials, wages and costs of all 
kind, including taxes, not only in this country but in the entire 
world, are higher today than they were in 1924—not, however, 
because of section 15a; not because of any legislation in this or 
any other country, but because for more than four years the 
principal nations of the world were engaged in a most desperate 
effort to destroy as much property and as many lives as possible. 
The cost resulting from such a course must some time be paid, 
is in fact now being paid, and is reflected in the higher prices 
which we pay for nearly everything at the present time. 

It was repeatedly stated during the debates which took place 
in both Houses of Congress concerning the Transportation Act 
of 1920, that railroad rates in this country previous to the war 
were lower than in any country in the world. Relatively, and 
considered as a whole, they are even lower today than they were 
in 1914. My basis for the statement just made is as follows: 
The latest official re ports show that the average rate per ton 
mile on the American railroads today is 54.63 per cent higher than 
it was in 1914, as compared with an increase of about 100 per 
cent in basis of costs. The most reliable reports obtainable also 
show that the average annual wages of the railroad employes today 
are approximately 98 per cent higher than they were in 1914 or 
before the war, and that the rate paid per hour has increased 
126.81 per cent as compared with the year 1916. The price which 
the railroads, or at least some of them, were obliged to pay for 
their fuel coal in 1923, was 116 per cent higher than in 1916. The 
prices paid for lumber, ties, steel, including rails and other repre- 
sentative material, were about 57 per cent — in 1923 than o 
average prices during the three years, July 1, 1914, to June 30 
1917, known as the test period. Taxes paid by the railroads in 
1923 were 145 per cent higher than in 1914, equal to an increase 
of $196,485,000. The official figures of the United States Depart- 


ment of Labor show that the total cost of living in 1923 was 68 
per cent higher than in 1914, 


as indicated on the chart submitted 
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herewith. These figures, which have been carefully obtained 
from the most reliable sources, fully support the statement that 
railroad rates today are comparatively lower than in 1914, because 
the per cent of increase in railroad charges over 1914 is substan- 
tially less than the average aggregate per cent of increase in con- 
nection with the other items above mentioned. 

I agree absolutely with the statement made by Senator Cummins 
in a public address last summer, that if section 15a had not been 
enacted at all, railroad rates since the termination of federal 
control might very well have been higher than has actually been 
the case. The commission’s 37th annual report shows for the 10 
years 1908 to 1917, inclusive, an average annual return on invest- 
ment of 4.94 per cent while from September 1, 1920, to December 
31, 1923, a period of 40 months, the rate of return on property 
investment was only 3.73 per cent. In other words, the average 
rate of return since the termination of the so-called Guaranty 
period has been only 3.73 per cent as compared with the 4.94 
per cent calculated in the same manner and upon the investment 
account developed in the same way for the 10-year period prior 
to federal control. 

I think we are justified in saying that if the Transportation Act 
of 1920 had not been passed at all, and if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had continued to deal with the rate basis on the 
same general lines which it followed previous to federal control, 
that we might also expect under such circumstances that they 
would have approved of rates sufficient to yield a rate of return 
upon the property investment at least equal to the average return 
earned during the earlier period, because it was then claimed by 
the carriers, and is now generally admitted by the public and 
shippers as a whole, that the basis of railroad earnings for several 
years preceding federal control, was lower than it ought to have 
been in the public interest. 

I realize that it may well be asked—If section 15a contains 
no guarantee for the carriers, and if it has not had the effect of 
bringing about higher railway rates, if, as a matter of fact, the 
rates which have been effective under the act have actually been 
less than they might have been had there been no such act, why, 
under such circumstances, do the railroads urge that section 15a 
he retained? Why should they oppose the repeal of a section of 
the act which apparently is of no value to them in that particular? 
Such a question would certainly be a proper one, and those who 
might feel disposed to ask it are entitled to a full and frank reply, 
and I believe that a satisfactory reply can be given. 

The chief value, as I view it, of section 15a of the Transporta- 
tion Act is the assurance which it seems to give that it was the 
desire and intention of Congress that the railroads should be 
permitted to earn a fair but not excessive return upon the aggre 
gate value of their property devoted to the public use, and also 
that Congress recognized that it was necessary in the public in- 
terest that the railroads should be able to maintain a satisfactory 
credit in order that they might be able to obtain the large amount 
of new capital needed each year for additions and betterments. 

While the Interstate Commerce Commission previous to the pas- 
sage of the Transportation Act had developed and adopted a mode 
of procedure in dealing with rate matters substantially in accord 
with the rule contained in section 15a, such procedure did not have 
a statutory basis, nor had it received the definite approval of 
Congress, and there was no assurance that with a changing per- 
sonnel on the commission the method of procedure which had been 
gradually built up might not be adversely changed. When, there 
fore, Congress itself, after carefully surveying the whole situation. 
gave its endorsement to the plan which the commission itself had 
developed in practice, and in that connection also said that in the 
future it should be the duty of the commission to fix rates which 
should yield as nearly as may be a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of the property used for transportation purposes, there was 
created a basis for justifiable confidence on the part of the in- 
vesting public that the practice so approved by Congress itsel! 
would not be abruptly changed or departed from. Section 15a was 
intended to inspire confidence in the fairness and stability of ow 
scheme of railroad regulation, and if Congress were now to with 
draw the assurance and thereby repudiate the policy reflected i 
section 15a, I am sure that it would be looked upon as equivalent 
to saying that Congress was now unwilling to approve of a policy 
which simply assured to the railroads, as nearly as may be, but 
without guarantee, a fair return upon the lawfully ascertained 
value of their property devoted to the public use. 

Personally, I am unwilling to believe that Congress is yet read) 
to make such pronouncement concerning the railroads. While 
is true that so far the railroads have not realized under the act 
that measure of return which Congress itself said would be fai: 
they have, nevertheless, been encouraged to believe that their 
failure to realize what Congress evidently had in mind, was due t 
no defect in the act but rather to the difficulties of an economic 
situation brought about by the great war, and they continue t 
hope—and I speak as one having first-hand knowledge—that a 
conditions become more stabilized the railroads will be able t 
realize the return which Congress itself has said would be fair, an 
which is unquestionably necessary if the railroads are to accom 
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plish the purpose Congress had in mind. The underlying basis 
for that belief is contained in the very words which Congress 
caused to be written in section 15a of the Transportation Act, 
the repeal of which is now under consideration. 


On April 5, 1923, the Association of Railroad Executives re- 
porte! that the railroads of the country had authorized expendi- 
tures for equipment and other facilities during the year 1923 
amounting in the aggregate to $1,100,000,000. 

| doubt very much if the railroads as a whole would have been 
willing to obligate themselves to such an enormous expenditure had 
it not been for the assurances (implied at least) contained in 
section 15a of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

While section 15a assumes to fix a minimum which the rail- 
roads are permitted to earn, as nearly as may be, it also fixes 
a maximum, and it is made the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reduce rates if the earnings exceed the maximum. 
Although the railroads as a whole fell far short in 1923 of earning 
the rate of return designated by the commission as fair, neverthe- 
less the relief granted the public was no less substantial than it 
would have been if the conditions of that year had really justified 
the rate reductions which were actually made. 

I do not say that the repeal of section 15a would be fatal to 
private ownership of the railroads; no one can speak with cer- 
tainty concerning a matter of that kind, but I do say that the 
immediate effect of such a course would certainly be reflected in 
a serious loss of confidence in railway securities—it could not 
be otherwise—which would be directly and at once reflected in 
the rate of interest which the railroads would be required to pay 
upon the new capital needed for additions and betterments, and 
for the refunding of maturing securities. It would make the 
raising of such new capital not only more difficult than it has 
been in the past, as well as more expensive, but would undoubtedly 
make it well-nigh, if not quite, impossible for many of the com- 
panies to secure new capital at all. Under such circumstances 
the railroads would be unable to provide the additional facilities 
required to take care of our growing commerce, the railway system 
as a whole would become inadequate and in the end the commerce 
of the country and the people interested in the uninterrupted 
flow of commerce would suffer great harm. The measure of their 
suffering and of their loss resulting from inadequate transporta- 
tion would be many times greater than any possible loss resulting 
from a basis of rates somewhat higher perhaps than might be 
thought necessary. 

\t the present time the Interstate Commerce Commission, acting 
under the instructions contained in the act, has fixed 534 per cent 
per annum as a fair rate of return on the carriers’ property de- 
voted to transportation purposes. Certainly no one can claim that 
that rate of return is unfairly or unreasonably high, and least of 
all can the government or Congress urge such a claim when it 
is recalled that the railroads under the provisions of section 15a 
itself are required to pay 6 per cent per annum on money bor- 
rowed from the commission, and that they are now paying that 
rate on more than $500,000,000 which they owe the government. 

I know it is-claimed by some that the basis of valuation fixed 
by the commission on which the rate of return should be calcu- 
lated is in itself too high, but how are we to judge whether the 
amount so fixed is in fact too high or too low? The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the agent of Congress itself, in Ex-Parte 
74 fixed the tentative value of the railroads for rate-making pur- 
poses in harmony with the instructions issued by Congress, and 
with due consideration to the decisions of the courts concerning 
such matters. It has been repeatedly stated in Congress and else- 
where that the fixing of value is not a legislative function, and 
in the end it is a question to he determined by the courts. What 
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better guide, therefore, could the commission find for its action 
than such guidance as is to be found in the numerous decisions of 
the Supreme Court regarding such matters? I recognize, of course, 
that there are certain mooted questions related to valuation con- 
cerning which the court has not yet spoken the final word. I 
firmly believe that if Section 15a should be repealed, the increased 
rate of interest which the railroads would be required to pay for 
new capital, assuming they could obtain it, would be far in excess 
of any saving to the public that could possibly result from such 
a course. 

While I do not claim or believe that the last proper legislative 
ward has been spoken concerning the railroads, I have said re- 
peatedly, and still believe, that the Transportation Act, 1920, was 
the most constructive piece of legislation of that character that 
has ever been enacted in this country, certainly within my genera- 
tion, and I have also said that it is my belief that if the act is 
sympathetically interpreted and applied, that it will be found, as 
conditions become stabilized, that the railroads will be able to 
carry on successfully thereunder. 

I firmly believe that if the Transportation Act is left in its 
present form and given a sufficient trial to further test its merits 
under more stable conditions, that it will be found that the rail- 
roads owned and operated under the terms of the act, in co- 
ordination with water and other forms of transportation, will 
continue to be able to furnish the people of this country with 
adequate transportation at reasonable rates. 

Senator Pittman of Nevada has introduced a bill, S. 2964, 
to amend paragraphs 3 and 4 of section 13 of the interstate 
commerce act, relating to the relations between state and 
interstate rates. After providing for conferences and co- 
operation between federal and state commissioners and au- 
thorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe 
rates to remove discriminations caused by the action of state 
authorities, the bill contains a proviso “that no rate, fare, 
charge, or classification or any regulation or practice with 
respect to rates, in intrastate commerce, made or imposed by 
authority of any state, shall be changed or set aside unless 
the same shall be found, from competent evidence, to injure 
a person or persons, or seriously to retard the growth and 
development of such locality or localities, and unless the 
same shall also be found, from competent evidence, to be 
unreasonable under the traffic and transportation conditions 
existing in such state, and under honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical management and operation.” 

Senator Pittman has introduced another bill, S$. 2982, pro- 
viding for the construction, operation and abandonment of 
purely intrastate railroads, none of the stock or bonds of 
which are owned by any carrier extending from one state 
into another, if they elect to proceed without assuring them- 
selves of the benefits of section 15a, without obtaining a 
certificate of convenience and necessity from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and without procuring authority from 
the commission for the issuance of securities. It is also 
provided that in such case nothing shall be included for. the 
value of such a property in any determination of aggregate 
value of railway property for rate-making purposes. 
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P. E. Crowley to Head New York Central 


Directors Adhere to Policy of Selecting Operating Man— 
A. H. Harris in Charge of Finance 


E. Crow ey, hitherto vice-president in charge of 

Pp operation of the New York Central, was on Wednes- 

* day elected president and a director of the New York 

Central Lines to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
A. H. Smith. 

A. H. Harris has been appointed a member of the finance 
committee to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Smith and elected to fill the newly created office of chair- 
man thereof. He will also continue as vice-president in 
charge of finance and corporate relations 

George A. Harwood, for- 
merly assistant to the presi- 
dent, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Cen 
tral Lines in charge of cor 
porate improvements. 

Raymond D. Starbuck, as 
vice - president in 
charge of operation, su 
ceeds Mr. Crowley. 

Mr. Crowley has outstand 
ing reputation as an able 
operating officer. The selec- 
tion of him by the directors 
marks adherence to the pol- 
icy followed for several exec- 
itive administrations of the 
New York Central of en- 
trusting the destinies of the 
system to a leader who has 
come up through the operat- 
ing department Mr. 
activity will be 
supplemented by that of Mr. 
Harris upon whom will de 
volve direction in matters of 
finance and _ intercorporate 
relations. Mr. Harris thus 
continues, but now with 
greater responsibility and 
higher rank, the work in 
which he specialized while 
Mr. Smith was president. 

Mr. Crowley has put him- 
self on record to the effect that it will be his intention to fol- 
low through with the policies of Mr. Smith, which means that 
he will essay to carry to conclusion the several developments 
which Mr. Smith originated but which had not been brought 
to fruition at his death. The New York Central has made an 
unusual record in operating efficiency during the past few 
vears. The selection of Mr. Crowley is regarded by those in 
a position to be informed as guaranteeing that this operating 
efficiency will proceed without interruption. Mr. Crowley 
has himself said that one of the most important problems 
confronting the railroads today is personnel relations. He is 
recognized to have had particular success in his relations with 
employees 

It is not easy to analyze to a final conclusion the reasons 
for the favorable position in which the New York Central has 
been for the past few vears. It is partly due to good strategic 
location and also to willingness and ability to spend money 
for additions and betterments, as needed, to improve the 
efficiency and economy of the service, to skilled operating 
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management and to a good esprit de corps. The latter two 
features are particularly the result of the activity of Mr. 
Crowley as vice-president in charge of operation. His 
selection as president is a recognition of his ability along 
these lines and, as already noted, is a guaranty of their con- 
tinuance and further improvement. 

Mr. Crowley came up through the ranks. His first job on 
a railroad was as a messenger boy and his wages totaled $5 
a month. He later became an operator, then a dispatcher and 
rose in the usual manner in such cases through the ranks 
of trainmaster, superinten- 
dent, assistant general super- 
intendent, assistant general 
manager, general manager 
and vice-president. It is said 
of him that he still retains 
the friendships of those lower 
down in the ranks and has 
an unusual acquaintance per- 
sonally with the men on the 
road. When he was a dis- 
patcher he was a member of 
the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers and still retains 
his card. Mr. Crowley is not 
a large man physically; his 
build is not such as one 
usually associates with the 
position of general manager 
or operating vice-president. 
He is gracious in his manner 
and no one can talk with him 
without gaining immediately 
an impression that his repu- 
tation for friendliness to the 
rank and file, for uniformly 
just dealings with the em- 
ployees and for force and 
ability as a manager is well 
founded. He is like Presi- 
dent Coolidge in being de- 
voted to duty night and day 
and impervious to all weak- 
ening distractive influences. 
He is also praised as is Mr. Coolidge for his ability as a 
master Of reticence. 

Mr. Crowley is 59 years of age. He has been in railway) 
service since he was 14 and in the employ of the New York 
Central since he was 25. He was born at Cattaraugus, N. Y.. 
on August 25, 1864. While he was still in grammar school 
he secured a job as a messenger boy in a telegraph office and 
worked after school hours. When he was 14, he took up the 
study of telegraphy and became an operator on the Erie. In 
August, 1885, he was made a train dispatcher which posi- 
tion he held until February, 1889, when he became a train 
dispatcher on the New York Central & Hudson River. One 
year later, in May, 1890, he was made a chief train dis- 
patcher and in August, 1891, he was promoted to trainmaster. 
He served as trainmaster until September 12, 1900, when h 
was made chief trainmaster. On August 24, 1901, he wa: 
appointed superintendent of the Pennsylvania division, whic) 
position he held until December 26, 1904, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent with headquarters at 
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Syracuse, N. Y. On March 1, 1907, he was promoted to 
assistant general manager with headquarters at Albany, 
N. Y., which position he held until April 15, 1912, when he 
was promoted to general manager with headquarters at New 
York City. 

On December 23, 1914, he was appointed assistant vice- 
president in charge of operations of the road now become 
the New York Central, and on January 1, 1915, became 
assistant vice-president in charge of transportation and equip- 
ment maintenance. He was elected vice-president in charge 
of operation on September 14, 1916, which position he has 
held since that time until his election as president, except for 
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the federal control period, when he was federal manager. He 
was federal manager from June 10, 1918, to March 1, 1920. 
When the railroads were returned to private control he was 
elected vice-president in charge of operation of the New York 
Central, the Ottawa & New York, the Adirondack & St. 
Lawrence, the Raquette Lake and the Fulton Chain Ry., all 
parts of the New York Central. In 1922, his jurisdiction 
was enlarged to include the Toledo & Ohio Central, the 
Kanawha & Michigan, the Kanawha & West Virginia and the 
Zanesville & Western, hitherto properties of the New York 
Central System but at that time becoming integral parts of the 
New York Central Railroad by lease. 


I. C. C. Sees No Need of General Rate Overhauling 


Would Involve Much Time and Expense and Might Not 
Accomplish Desired Result 


HAT THERE SHOULD be no attempt radically to revise 

the general freight rate structure at this time but that 

moves towards important changes should be under- 
taken only where in particular situations sound ground and 
necessity for change exists, is the position of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as expressed by Commissioner Esch 
at a hearing before the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce on April 3 and 4 on the resolution intro- 
duced by Representative Hoch to direct the commission to 
make a general readjustment of rates. 

Secretary Hoover of the Department of Commerce ap- 
peared before the committee on April 9 and urged the im- 
portance of an exhaustive investigation by the commission as 
to the need for a general readjustment of the rate structure 
as a foundation for a possible reorganization. He did not 
advocate changes in the rates, and he said that if the com- 
mission will make an investigation to see whether or not 
changes ought to be made, as it has been conducting some 
studies along this line, perhaps the resolution is not neces- 
sary, but he referred to the present rate structure as a “hodge- 
podge” and said he thought there could be no question as 
to the desirability of an investigation. Chairman Winslow 
read a letter from Alfred P. Thom, general counsel for the 
Association of Railway Executives stating that the railroads 
have no objection to the resolution. B. B. Chain, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Short Line Railroad Association, said 
he did not oppose the resolution although he thought that the 
results of an investigation would be disappointing to those 
who expected rate reductions. He proposed an amendment 
to require the commission to give consideration to the divi- 
sions of rates so that the short lines would not be required to 
lose revenue. 

\[r. Hoover said the resolution contemplates a reconsidera- 
tion of the entire rate structure with a view to the determina- 
tion of its inequities, which have been the subject of a great 
deal of criticism. One of the most constructive criticisms of 
the rate structure, he said, was the report of a special com- 
mittee to the transportation conference called by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, which he commended to the 

sideration of the committee. One of the principal dif- 

ulties in a reorganization of rates, Mr. Hoover said, lies 
in the lack of diversity of traffic on many of the railroads and 
reorganization could be more easily accomplished after 
consolidations of the roads. One of the outstanding points of 
criticism of the rate structure as he saw it is the relation 

‘tween Le.l. and certain class rates and the rates on primary 
ommodities which he defined to include agricultural prod- 
ucts, coal, iron and lumber. The 1.c.]. rates, he said, are prob- 
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ably not particularly profitable to the railways and they are 
lower in proportion to the service than the rates on primary 
commodities and likewise some class rates are relatively too 
low. An exhaustive study as the foundation for an exten- 
sive reorganization seems desirable, Mr. Hoover said, and 
after some conferences between representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and of his department the com- 
mission has made some progress with such a study. The 
purpose of the resolution is that an adequate study of that 
kind should be made, and his idea was not that the reso- 
tution should provide for the reorganization of rates but for 
« determination of facts to see what changes should be made. 
Mr. Hoover's statement was brief but his ideas were brought 
out more in detail under questions by members of the 
committee. 

With the possible exception of agriculture, Mr. Esch said, 
the commission’s practical experience in dealing with rates 
and transportation during the past two years “does not indi- 
cate any general demand or necessity for a general important 
or sweeping adjustment of rates,” and in a prepared statement 
he pointed out many objections to the idea which has been 
prominently advanced of late that rates on “basic” com- 
modities or agricultural products be reduced and offset by 
advances in rates on high grade articles or “luxuries.”’ 

The commission, Mr. Esch said, is not expressing any 
opinion for or against the proposed resolution but regards 
the question as one of policy for Congress to settle, and if 
the policy is to be adopted it believes the resolution as 
drafted would suit the purpose, except that he pointed out that 
it carries no appropriation, whereas a general investigation 
of all rates along the lines suggested by the resolution would 
be a colossal task, requiring several years to complete, and 
would involve considerable expense in excess of the appro- 
priations for the commission’s ordinary work. 

The commission has not been oblivious, Mr. Esch said 
by way of preface, to the frequently expressed feeling that 
a revision of the rate structure might be desirable and in 
March of last year it appointed a committee consisting of 
Director W. V. Hardie of its Bureau of Accounts, M. O. 
Lorenz, director of its Bureau of Statistics, and W. A. 
Disque, attorney-examiner, to study the question. This com- 
mittee has made one or two reports of progress to the com- 
mission. He also cited several cases recently decided or 
still pending in which the commission has sought to bring 
about rather wide-spread revisions, such as those in the 
Mississippi Valley rate structure and the general revision of 
class rates in the southeastern territory, and he called atten- 
tion to the fact that greater reductions have already been 


























































made in rates on agricultural products, since the advances 
in Ex Parte 74, than in rates generally. In connection with 
the subject of giving greater relief to agriculture he said that 
any advances in the rates on articles bought by the farmer 
would to some extent offset any saving to result from a reduc- 
tion in the rates on what he sells. He suggested a possibility 
of relief for the western farmers in the fact that the eastern 
and southeastern carriers have been showing better earnings 
than the western roads, which he said might make possible 
some reductions in through rates from the east to the west. 
Commissioner Esch then read a prepared statement in part 
as follows: 


Should There Be a General Shift of Rates to Place 
a Greater Burden Upon High Grade Commodities? 


\t the hearings betore the [nterstate Commerce Commission in 
the 1922 reduced rates case, many who appeared advocated ap- 
plying such reductions as should be made wholly or largely to 
“basic” commodities, i.e... low grade commodities, as to which 
transportation charges are a comparatively high percentage of the 
price. The commission’s decision to reduce the rates generally, 
in a manner similar to that in which they were increased: that is, 
on a percentage basis, was intended to settle this issue for a time 
at least, to bring about a cessation of freight rate agitation and 
establish a more or less stable adjustment of rates which would 
afford a reasonably satisfactory basis for the commerce of the 
country. In fact, the readjustment made has met with rather gen- 
eral satisfaction. Outside of agriculture, prosperity has been al- 
most universal and the traffic of the carriers of the country has 
been the greatest in their history. Were it not for the adverse 
economic situation of agriculture, apparently there would today be 
little or no freight rate agitation and rate complaints would be 
largely, if not wholly, of the kind that has prevailed ever since 
the act to regulate commerce was passed in 1887, viz.: individual 
situations where rates are considered by interested parties to be 
unreasonable or discriminatory. The demand for reductions on 
“basic” commodities independent of traffic in general and for a 
readjustment of the rate level to place a greater burden upon high- 
grade commodities, and less upon articles of low value, has in 
large measure, though not wholly, disappeared. 

There is no general understanding of precisely the commodities 
which should be considered “basic,” though several lists have from 
time to time been suggested. They may, however, roughly be de- 
fined as raw materials entering into the manufacture of other arti- 
cles, the staple necessaries of life and practically all low-grade 
commodities upon which transportation charges are relatively a 
large percentage of the price. Apparently the proposal to reduce 
the level of rates on “basic” commodities was the outgrowth of 
the sharp price declines which accompanied the depression of 1921. 
Because transportation charges in that year were at the peak, the 
price declines on many raw materials resulted in a greater per- 
centage of transportation charge to price than had theretofore 
existed 


The 1922 Case 

In its decision in the 1922 reduced rates case, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission fully considered the contentions of those 
advocating reductions on “basic”” commodities and in that decision 
made the following observation: 

“We are of opinion that general reduction in the rate level, as substantial 
as the condition of the carriers will permit, will tend not only to lessen the 
transportation burden, but also to equalize and stabilize the conditions under 
which commerce and industry are carried on * * * The needs of com- 
merce cannot be met if rates are to fluctuate with market prices of commodi- 
ties In bringing down the rate level to meet lowered expenses 
the 1eductions should be made generally upon all commodities in substantially 
equal ratio.” 


It is true that the commission at that time was faced with the 
necessity of prompt action, and as its decision declining to won 
“basic” commodities differently from others may by some be said 
to have heen in part due to the difficulty of readjusting the rate 
structure within the time available, the decision then made need 
not be accepted as controlling at this time, but the situation now 
existing should be yzed to determine whether any attempt to 
generally revise the rate structure should now be made. 

In 1920 prices of raw materials advanced to a level relativel 
much higher than that of freight rates, including the 1920 in- 


creases. For example, during the period when freight rates in the 


eastern group rose to 211 per cent of the prewar basis, the price 
of pig iron rose from $14.68 to $42.76 per gross ton, the latter 
figure representing an index number of 291, 1913 treated as 100. 
The “basic” commodity witnesses in the 1922 c ase were inclined 
to overlook the increase of $28.08, or 191 per cent, in the mill price 
of pig iron, and to attribute the temporary depression they were 
then suffering to the increase of 111 per cent, amounting in this 
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stance to approximately $3.90 per ton, in the freight rate ir 
the mill to the market. Some even insisted that their business 
could not revive without the removal of the 1920 freight 1 
increase. 

Rates on “basic” commodities were not in fact heavily reduced 
in the 1922 case or since. They received only the same 10 per c« 
reduction accorded other commodities. And yet industry has r 
vived. The car loading of all freight, “basic” commodities i: 
cluded, in 1923 was greater than in the same months of any pre- 
vious year. It should not be inferred that the revival of industry 
necessarily directly resulted from the general 10 per cent reducticr 
of 1922, or that it was caused by the fact that rates on “basic 
commodities were not reduced in greater proportion than rates on 
high-grade traffic. Manifestly the revival of industry was pri 
marily the outgrowth of many factors other than freight rates 
such as the shortage of stocks resulting from the depression of 
1921, the demand for more adequate housing, the more optimisti: 
turn in the national attitude of mind, and many others. The only 
inference fairly to be drawn from the revival of industry and its 
operation at full vigor for nearly a year without a general shift 
in freight rates, is that recent experience does not demonstrate the 
necessity for any such shift, and that if it is to be made, it should 
be because, upon its own merits, the present rate structure can b 
shown to need general overhauling sufficiently urgent to justify 
risking possible disruption of business as a result 


Percentage Increases 


lt has been stated that the percentage increases allowed by the 
director general and the commission were “unscientific” and have 

resulted in applying the burden too lightly upon high-grade and 
manufactured articles and upon costly services, such as short hauls, 
switching and 1. c. 1. movements, and too heavily upon “basic” 
commodities, resulting in making transportation charges on the 
former relatively too small a percentage of the value, and upon 
“basic” commodities too small a percentage, thus unduly raising 
cost of production and manufacture. The soundness of this theory 
is not apparent. Freight rates on both high-grade and low-grade 
commodities having since 1913 increased in substantially the same 
percentage, if prices had likewise increased in the same percentage, 
the proportion remains the same. For example, if before the war 
the average freight charge on a low-grade commodity was 50 per 
cent of its value, and upon a high-grade commodity 10 per cent 
of its value, that ratio still remains unless the prices of low-grade 
commodities have increased in a different ratio from that of the 
price of high-grade commodities. We have no information that 
the latter, outside of agriculture, is generally the case, though un 
doubtedly individual cases both ways can be cited. 

The trade and commerce of the country have grown up under 
the present rate structure, and any material disturbance therein 
will probably cause disruption of business conditions, with possi- 
ble serious effects upon large sums of vested capital. For exam- 
ple, where large factories have been purposely located close to the 
source of supply of raw materials, but comparatively distant from 
the market for the finished product, based upon the relative freight 
rates existing, to now materially subtract from the rates on raw 
materials and add to the rates on manufactured articles, conceiv- 
ably may make necessary the removal of such factory to a loca- 
tion closer to the market for the finished product. 


Radical Revision of Rate Structure Inadvisable 


It therefore appears that we find little in the percentage in- 
creases which have been made to indicate the necessity of shifting 
the level of rates on “basic” commodities as compared with other 
rates, and except where rates were improperly apportioned in 1913, 
or where conditions have since changed, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that a general readjustment is needed today. This is not to 
say that all rates were properly apportioned in 1913, that they are 
all properly apportioned today, or that there should be no progress 
in the regulation of rates. It is only intended to indicate that the 
existing rate situation, built up as a result of commercial and 
transportation conditions and based upon the best judgment of the 
carriers and the commission, on the whole fairly well meets the 
needs of commerce, and that particularly at this time when any 
unnecessary disturbances may tend to check the industrial pros- 
perity, there should be no general attempt to radically revise the rate 
structure, but that moves towards important changes should be 
undertaken only where in particular situations sound ground and 
necessity for change exists. 


Rates Should Not Fluctuate With Price Levels 


It has been stated by the Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry and others that freight rates should be revised by federal 
and state regulatory bodies on a basis which gives greater con- 
sideration to existing and prospective economic conditions and to 
the relationships existing between the price level of commodities 
and the level of t: ransportation rates, as well as the relationship 
existing between the price of different commodities. To follow 
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theory really means that freight rates should fluctuate with 
price levels. The commission dealt with the question in Reduced 
Rates, 1922, and concluded that as rate stability is one of the im- 
portant needs of commerce, rates should not ordinarily fluctuate 
with prices. Rates, to have followed price changes in the past ten 
ears, would have had to have been in a constant state of fluctua- 
t destroying all stability and undoubtedly doing far more harm 
than guvod. It should further be remembered that rate changes 
not, in the very nature of things, be made contemporaneously 
with price changes, and that by the time rate changes can be made, 
the price situation has frequently again changed. 
t appears that under ordinary conditions no attempt should be 
made to have rates fluctuate with price changes. However, pos- 
ily both the carriers and the commission in making necessary 
rate readjustments should bear in mind to a greater extent than 
they have heretofore done the relative price levels of commodities 
and should have even greater regard than heretofore for the prin- 
‘iple ot “what the traffic will bear” in fixing freight rates. This 
should not be construed as indicating that this factor should super- 
sede all others or indeed be controlling in many cases. Except 
where, by the usual tests, rates on basic commodities can be shown 
to be unreasonable, or where a lengthy or apparently permanent 
shift of price levels has taken place, it is not clear that recent 
experience has indicated the necessity of greater fluctuation of 
rates with price levels. 


Where Can the Increases to Compensate for 
Reductions on Agricultural Products Be Obtained? 


During no calendar year since the Transportation Act, 1920, 
was enacted have the carriers of the United States or in any one 
rate group earned a net railway operating income equal to 534 
per cent upon the tentative valuation of their properties devoted to 
transportation as fixed by the commission. The act requires the 
commission to initiate rates which will as nearly as may be pro- 
duce for the carriers of each rate group a fair return, and the 
commission has fixed that fair return at 534 per cent. Unless, 
therefore, rates are to be reduced below a basis which in the judg- 
ment of the commission will comply with the terms of the statute 
and produce as nearly as may be a fair return, it becomes neces- 
sary, before deciding upon any readjustment or realignment of 
rates which will result in material reductions in the net revenues 
as a whole, to ascertain where compensating increases may be 
found, a task easier mentioned than accomplished. 

While there is no general understanding as to the commodities 
which should be considered “basic,” for purposes of this discussion 
a separation has been made between basic and non-basic commodi- 
ties, based upon the commission’s press notice of May 11, 1923, 
giving estimated freight revenue of Class I roads by classes of 
commodities for 1922. Tobacco, cotton, miscellaneous products 
of agriculture not specifically classified, poultry, eggs, butter and 
cheese, hides and leather, miscellaneous animal products not spe- 
cifically classified, ores other than iron ore, base bullion and matte, 
manufactures (excluding pig and bar iron, cement, brick, lime, 
plaster, sewer pipe, drain tile, and fertilizers) and all 1. c. 1. traf- 
fic were considered as high-grade traffic and all others as “basic.” 
The result is shown in the following table, which indicates that in 
the United States as a whole, “basic” commodities constitute 78.77 
per cent of the tonnage and provide 65.57 per cent of the revenues. 


anp Estimatep Revenue or Basic aNp HicuH Grape CoMMOopDITIES 





TONNAGE 
1922 
Tons Revenue 
_ — >= —— —_ a 
Amount 

Number Per cent (thousands) Per cent 

Eastern District se 

Basic commodities....... 772,697 ,096 77.72 $1,139,584 66.75 

High Grade ....... 221,487,987 22.28 567,565 33.25 





994,185,083 100.00 $1,707,149 100.00 


; ee Saas 
Southern District— 
Basic commodities... .. 264,444,717 84.11 $458,639 72.16 
Heme Grade ..cccnece 49,954,530 15.89 176,908 27.84 





Total....... 314,399,247 100.90 $635,547 100.00 


Western District 








Basic commodities. 427,605,518 77.62 $962,759 61.60 
High Grade 123,294,628 22.38 600,087 38.40 
WE ecuueeun 550,900,146 100.00 $1,562,846 100.00 

United States 
Basic commodities....... 1,464,747,331 78.77 $2,560,982 65.57 
High Grade ....... ‘ 394,737,145 21.23 1,344,560 34.43 
, ; . 1,859,484,476 100.00 $3,905,542 100.00 


It has been stated by some of the principal advocates of re- 
ductions on “basic” commodities that the 10 per cent reduction 
made by the commission in 1922 was too small to be of benefit, 
and therefore a reduction of that amount on “basic” commodities 
would apparently be considered of no avail. Based upon the above 
separation, to make a 1634 per cent reduction upon “basic” com- 
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modities would require a 32 per cent increase on all other freight 
trathe, carload and less-than-carload. To make a 20 cent reduc- 
tion on “basic” commodities, an increase of 38 per cent on all re- 
maining freight traffic would be necessary. In the east, where 
rates are now 90 per cent above the 1913 level, they would on non- 
basic commodities be brought up to about 151 per cent above that 
basis if increased 32 per cent, and up to 162 per cent above that 
basis, should a 38 per cent increase be made. In the event of a 
38 per cent increase, the first and fifth class rates from Chicago 
to New York, which were 75 cents and 30 cents, respectively, 
would become $1.97 and 79 cents, respectively. 

The above table shows that the proportions of basic to non-basic 
commodities in the different districts vary greatly. Therefore, the 
effect of reductions on “basic’’ commodities would not be uniform. 

The net railway operating income for 1922, had the rates on 
“basic” commodities, according to the above separation, been 20 
per cent lower, would have been as follows: 


Rate of 
Amount return 

(Per cent) 
NN OE ET ne Fe Te ene eer RIE e $73,880,251 .94 
Southern (incl. Pocahontas).............se05. $8,943,754 1.97 
CE whitindsus cou ks bonkasavcnua's ee 131,645,955 1.59 





are earner E $264,469,960 1.36 


In the southern district “basic” commodities provide 72.16 per 
cent of the total freight revenue. A reduction of 20 per cent on 
“basic” commodities would therefore in that district require an 
increase of 52 per cent in rates on all remaining freight traffic. In 
the west, the required increase on other traffic would not be so 
much. 

Up to this point, consideration has been given only to obtaining 
the necessary compensating revenue from all rates not included in 
the “basic” list. But there are manifestly many articles which 
would not be considered basic, but as to which there is probably 
as much need and justification for rate reduction as for many in 
the “basic” list. Recognizing this fact, advocates of “basic” com- 
modity reductions have generally proposed limiting compensating 
increases to “luxuries” or “class rate traffic.” No list of “luxu- 
ries” appears to be available, but surely considerably less than 
half of the non-basic commodities under the above separation 
would be so classed, when it be remembered that such staples as 
the following are included under that head: refined petroleum and 
its products; vegetable oils; sugar and molasses; agricultural im- 
plements; farm wagons; ice; canned goods. There appears to be 
no way of definitely separating the revenue derived from “luxu- 
ries” from the total revenue, but if we assume that one-fourth of 
the revenue from non-basic commodities under the above separa- 
tion be derived from “luxuries,” it will be found that to allow for 
a 1634 per cent reduction on “basic” commodities an increase of 
127 per cent on “luxuries” would be necessary; and to compensate 
for a 20 per cent reduction on “basic” commodities, the rates of 
“luxuries” would have to be increased 152 per cent. The effect of 
an increase of the latter amount in the eastern territory would be 
to bring rates on “luxuries” up to over 479 per cent of the basis in 
force in 1913. For example, the first-class rate from Chicago to 
New York would become $3.59. Possibly such articles as the 
higher grade dry goods, clothing, shoes and notions could stand 
such increases, but it is probable that such rates on furniture, 
household goods and many others would defeat the desired end. 
Manv new automobiles are now being driven across country for 
considerable hauls to avoid freight charges. Should rates be in- 
creased from 100 to 150 per cent, it is probable that the movement 
by railroad would be seriously affected. 

“Manifestly there would be almost insurmountable difficulty in 
definitely classifying articles to designate which should be treated 
as “basic” and receive a rate reduction which as “luxuries” should 
be subject to an increase, and which would be treated as neither 
and be subject to no change in rates. Should hearings be held to 
determine such a separation, endless dissension between different 
shippers would ensue. Shippers of commodities likely to receive 
increases would unquestionably enter objections even more strenu- 
ous than were the arguments presented in Reduced Rates, 1922, 
to show that particular commodities should not be overlooked in 
the distribution of such reductions as should be determined upon. 
There is a keenly competitive situation between different commodi- 
ties some of which from a transportation standpoint would fall in 
one class and some in another, and any such shift of freight rates 
would probably seriously dislocate commercial conditions, _ 

To avoid the dissension which would result from attempting to 
select a list of “luxuries” to receive rate increases, some have 
advocated obtaining such compensating increases as may be neces- 
sary from “class rate traffic.” It is true that there would be 
comparatively little tariff difficulty in applying a given percentage 
of increase to class rates as distinguished from other rates, but 
such a proposal overlooks three important difficulties: (a) that 
there are no statistics available showing the amount of revenue 
derived from class rate traffic so that the amount of increase 
necessary can be determined; (b) except in the south practically 
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all less-than-carload traffic moves on class rates. Therefore in- 
creases applied to all class rates would, as noted below, inevitably 
apply to many staples of life; (c) in the different districts (and 
even in different portions of the same district) the percentage of 
class rate traffic to other traffic varies materially, a given com- 
modity in some places being subject to class rates and in others 
to commodity rates. lor example, the movement of canned goods, 
sugar, coffee, and bar, sheet and structural iron in the eastern 
group and in the western trunk line territory is almost entirely 
upon class rates, whereas in the south, the southwest, the far 
west and on transcontinental traffic these commodities move largely 
upon commodity rates. A similar situation will be found to exist 
on numerous important commodities and to apply heavy increases 
on class rates and to reduce or leave unchanged commodity rates 
will result in disastrous competitive disturbances. 

While as indicated there are no statistics which show definitely 
the amount of revenue derived from class traffic, the appendix 
shows the proportion of revenue by commodity groups in the 
various districts. From that appendix it will be noted that less- 
than-carload traffic earns the following percentages of the total 
freight revenue: eastern district, 4.34; southern, 7.73; western, 
12.09; United States, 7.99. These figures clearly indicate that to 
obtain material revenue from increases on class rate traffic will be 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, unless it be assumed that 
there is a very considerable movement of carload traffic upon class 
rates. In some regions, particularly in the southwest, there is in 
fact very little such movement. 

The importance of the second difficulty in applying sufficient 
increases to class rate traffic to compensate for material reductions 
on other traffic should not be overlooked. Particularly in the 
west, nearly all groceries, furniture, house furnishings and other 
goods used by ultimate consumers move by less-than-carload 
freight from jobbing centers to the points of consumption, largely 
on class rates. The propriety of heavy increases on such staples 
of life anywhere in the country is seriously to be doubted, but 
particularly would such a rate readjustment be undesirable in the 
west and on traffic moving from the east and south to the west, 
for it would tend to increase the cost of what the farmer buys 
for use in crop production and for his living. As the principal 
source of trouble lies in the disparity between what the farmer 
has to pay for what he buys and what he is able to obtain for 
what he sells, manifestly such a process would tend to offset any 
benefit which the farmer might receive from reductions on his 
products. There are already serious complaints in a number of 
localities that less-than-carload rates are so high as to be unduly 
burdensome upon the lower grade traffic, illustrated by the situa- 
tion in Louisiana where efforts have recently been made to secure 
the reestablishment of numerous less-than-carload commodity rates 
in lieu of class rates found reasonable by the commission. 

In considering whether or not any general shift of rates should 
be made, too much importance cannot be laid upon the fact that 
the movement of commodities on the different railroads and in 
different sections of the country is far from uniform. For ex- 
ample, on some lines nearly 90 per cent of their total traffic con- 
sists of “basic” commodities, whereas on others less than 40 per 
cent consists of such commodities. Therefore even if it be pos- 
sible in the aggregate to so increase rates on non-basic commod- 
ities as to largely, if not wholly, compensate for reductions on 
basic commodities, it is evident that some railroads would receive 
too much additional revenue and others too little. It is highly 
probable that many railroads would be affected disastrously as 
the amount of compensating revenue they would receive from the 
high grade commodities on which rates would be increased would 
not nearly offset the loss in revenue on the basic commodities. 
While to some extent the average of carriers can be considered 
in fixing freight rates, this theory cannot be carried too far with- 
out serious results, for it is evident that the people living along 
one line of railroad are dependent upon that railroad for service 
and if it be placed in a financial condition such that it cannot give 
adequate service or it is actually forced to suspend operations, 
the fact that additional revenue has been obtained for other rail- 
roads will be of no avail. No attempt will be made here to cite 
specific instances except to mention that it was shown in the 
reduced rates case of 1922 that if the rates on but one basic com- 
modity, coal, should be reduced 25 per cent, the effect on several 
important carriers would be to cause a deficit inasmuch as such 
a large proportion of their tonnage consists of coal. 

Manifestly the difficulties of obtaining increases to compensate 
for reductions confined to agricultural products or to grain only 
would be much less than in the case of “basic” commodities, but 
still would be material. A reduction of 25 per cent in rates on 
grain and grain products applied to the results of operation in 
the vear 1922 would have lessened the freight revenue by the 
following amounts: 
$28,386,200 

9,150,000 
51,342,800 
&8.879.009 


Bester ccccccccscs 

Southern (including Pocahontas) 
Western 
United States 
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The following is an estimate of the net railway operating in. 
come which would have been earned in 1922 if rates on grain «nd 
grain products had been 25 per cent lower: 


Amount return 
Per cent 
RE ON Te en ee ee $273,411,051 3.33 
Southern (including Pocahontas)........ ; 141,520,754 4.74 
I ie ae Mian ats oe nee et en Tel Os 272,855,155 3.; 
SD SN: 0% Gaieck ein wake hon exean ews 687 ,786,960 3.5 


If there had been a reduction of 25 per cent on all products of 
agriculture, and animals and products, the amount of reduction 
in 1922 would have been: 


I a edie aad Sh ae eR tl i a $80,109,800 
Southern (including Pocahontas).................0cceeeees 32,400,500 
I  .nceEnuuhwak saab edd nana © Sa eUS baa Keele h coecaken 126,511,200 


DN I eaten coches ca chcacs 239,021,500 


The net railway operating income allowing for such a 25 per 
cent reduction would have been: 


Rate of 
Amount return 
Per cent 
Kaste OE dd ceeds webaedéddenekee secs mene $221,687,451 2.70 
Southern (including Pocahontas).............. 118,270,254 3.96 
. “Suenewicahbedpuneennnne tien 197,686,755 2.39 
EEE EE oie ue ee aude tel a bdinc anc 537,644,460 2.76 


Should a reduction of 25 per cent be made in rates on grain 
and its products, the loss in revenue for the carriers of the 
country as a whole, $88,879,000, could be recouped if an increase 
of approximately 2.3 per cent could be made on all remaining 
freight traffic. But that rates on all commodities other than grain 
can at this time be increased even 2.3 per cent is highly improbable. 
Such an increase would include all agricultural products other 
than grain and grain products (including fruits and vegetables, 
live stock, etc.) and would include all “basic” commodities to sav 
nothing of staple articles of food and other commodities which 
enter directly into the cost of living of everyone concerned. If 
an attempt be made to obtain the necessary compensating in- 
creases from “luxuries,” an average increase of over 26 per cent 
throughout the country would be needed if we consider that 
“luxuries” consist of approximately one-fourth of the articles 
treated as non-basic in the separation above made. On the same 
basis, an increase of 34 per cent would be needed in the west. 
It should again be remembered that unless there is to be a com- 
plete overhauling of the class rate structure of the country to 
bring about totally different percentages of the lower classes to 
first class than now exist (a revision which would require months 
if not years to accomplish), any increases applied to “luxuries” 
would probably have to include all traffic moving on the first 
four classes which would create the difficulty above described, 
viz.: in many cases in reality making increases on staples of 
life (moving less than carload) when intending to apply the in- 
creases on “luxuries.” 

Western roads have been earning considerably less in propor- 
tion than roads in the east and south and have been considerably 
helow the fair return, while the heaviest movement of agricultural 
products, including grain, takes place in that region. Appendix 
No. 7 shows that in the western district products of agriculture 
vield 24.66 per cent of the revenue as against but 12.77 per cent 
in the east. Grain and its products in the west yield 13.14 per 
cent as against but 6.65 per cent in the east and 5.76 per cent in 
the south. Furthermore, as has been noted in a previous section, 
the percentage of one class of traffic to another on different roads 
varies so materially as to add immeasurably to the difficulty of 
attempting to reduce rates on one class of traffic and increase 
them on another, because in many instances important roads 
handle very largely the commodities which would be reduced and 
but little of those which would be increased, while on others the 
situation is reversed. -For example, on the Great Northern the 
revenue from grain and grain products in 1922 was 29.03 per 
cent of the total freight revenue, and to make a 25 per cent 
reduction in rates on grain and grain products on that road would 
require an increase on “luxuries” or “class rate traffic’ of 75 
ner cent in order to compensate if these be assumed to vield 
approximately 10 per cent of the freight revenue. Even if it 
were possible to make more than 75 per cent increase in class 
rates or rates on “luxuries.” for competitive reasons it would not 
he possible to make such an increase on one road without making 
substantially as great increases on other roads. As an illustration 
should class rates on the Union Pacific be increased but 33 per 
cent and on the Great Northern 75 per cent, most of the trans- 
continental traffic moving on class rates now being handled by 
the Great Northern would move by the Union Pacific or other 
competitive lines, thus completely defeating the desired end of 
obtaining compensating increase in revenue for the Great Northern. 


Representative Hoch, of Kansas, after explaining the pur- 
pose of his resolution, referred to letters he had-received from 
farm and trade bodies emphasizing the need for a reorgani- 
zation of the rate structure. He said the resolution proposed 
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nothing of a radical nature and that his thought was not that 
there should be any “ruthless” dealing with the problem, but 
that such changes as the commission might decide upon 
should be made with due regard for all the factors involved. 
Representative Cooper, of Ohio, raised the question of 
adjusting rates to meet price changes. Mr. Hoch said it was 
not his view that rates should change with prices but that 
price levels over a considerable period of vears should be a 
factor considered in the making of rates. He said if the com- 
APPENDIX NO. 2 
PROPORTION OF Group REVENUES TO ToTAL FREIGHT REVENUE 
Based on estimated revenue for 1922 tonnage at present rates) 


Eastern Southern Western 
District. District. District. Total. 
Commodity Percent Percent Per cent Per cent 
Products of Agriculture 
Wett cccccsewoccesces eT TT 1.31 .96 5.83 3.06 
Te ccbdeneaseceon ae ee 1.68 1.68 2.89 2.16 
GD cecdbscovnescevens naeee .80 .82 1.01 .89 
ee OU cs caveeiacsdar sos .34 20 96 oe 
Flour and meal...... ey 1.45 1.11 1.52 1.43 
Other mill preducts......... 1.07 .99 .93 1.00 
Hay, straw and alfalfa.......... .69 69 75 71 
iE 2.8.6 Caan swe en eae we ence 16 72 0s 21 
Pe ctaditcenebawnns atdakis 32 2.12 1.2 97 
Cotton seed and products, except 
CE ab 6be usd 6066 een een ‘ 04 74 36 .28 
Chives GIGS «ccsdceees ke aien 35 2.14 1.02 91 
Other fresh fruits........... 1.79 2.76 4.53 3.05 
Pe -dicesdenasen ew suns 1.23 .08 1.38 1.20 
Other fresh vegetables......... 57 1.47 85 83 
Dried fruits and vegetables. ... .20 10 73 .39 
Other products of agriculture. .. 77 55 62 67 
thnks dekh ee eens kes 12.77 17.73 24.64 18.33 
Animals and Products 
Horses and mules............ 04 1; 1¢ 10 
Cee GU Gs oc cicdswccccgic 67 55 .94 1.56 
Sheep and goats......... Pete 11 05 60 2° 
TS cwceecccceccecesocessces oe 38 1.41 87 
De MEE occsncecssdceoes 1.47 29 .67 .96 
Other packing house products. 79 62 48 .64 
PY cacecceosbeaceeeennews 38 08 19 .26 
Dh «ést¢ene dundee nes 66-0 ess 44 18 .33 .36 
Butter and cheese......... e 36 10 34 29 
Me ccbigdseesthevaneenecwees 20 02 1 2 
es Ol CN, ov cancdkeaw aces 46 12 17 29 
Other animals and products.... $2 14 32 38 
Rs tceciaeesengeeewnn es 6.00 2.66 7.72 6.15 
Products of mines, total........ 35.94 35.72 17.68 28.59 
Products of forests, total....... 5.55 14.39 11.06 9.20 
Manufactures and miscellaneous. 
COE oncnneens nnceaesgaceeses 35.4( 21.77 26.79 29.74 
Merchandise—All L.C.L. freight 4.34 7.73 12.09 7.99 
Grand total, carload and L.C.L 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


mission found that there were not the maladjustments com- 
plained of, it would not have to do anything under the reso- 
lution in the way of changing rates. Mr. Cooper asked if 
he thought the carriers could transport wheat at the same 
rate now as they did in 1913 with increased operating costs. 
Mr. Hoch said he was not contending for that. 

“Does your resolution contemplate the fixing of any rates 
below the cost of service?” asked Representative Lea of 
California. Mr. Hoch replied that it did not. 

Representative Merritt, of Connecticut. developed the idea 
that if the commission made a readjustment as contemplated 
1’ the resolution, there would still be thousands of individ- 
uals not satisfied with the readjustment. Mr. Esch said that 
was true. Mr. Merritt said he was in favor of the general 
principle of the resolution but that the question in his mind 
vas whether as a practical matter the way to deal with the 
problem was not the way the commission is now doing. Mr. 
Esch said he felt the commission is doing in a gradual man- 
ner what the resolution proposes but that its passage no 
doubt would speed up the work. He referred to the possible 
ost of the inquiry, saying it was his understanding the 
Congress appropriated $500,000 for the work of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 

R. S. French, general manager and secretary of the 
National League of Commission Merchants, and also repre- 
enting the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, and W. I. 
Drummond, chairman of the board of governors of the In- 
ternational Farm Congress of America, appeared in support 
the resolution. 


RAILWAY AGE 





A Limit Switch for 
Hoisting Equipment 


LIMIT SWITCH to safeguard hoisting equipment 
A against overwind has been developed by the Roberts & 

Schaefer Company, Chicago, for use on coaling 
station and other electrically driven hoist equipment. It 
consists of a gear wheel driven by a spur gear secured to the 
end of the drum hoist shaft, the relation of the sizes to the 
large and small gears being such that the large gear makes 
less than a complete revolution for the normal operation of 
the drum in service. The large gear is fitted with a circum- 
ferential slot into which two lugs are fitted in such positions 
that they will engage a trigger at the proper limits of the 
drum travel and thereby trip a spring switch which is wired 
between the terminals of electrical control boards. The result 





The Ross Limit Switch as Mounted on the End of an Electric 
Hoist 


is that in case the drum should overtravel, the spring switch 
automatically functions, breaking the current and setting the 
solenoid brake. 

The device is designed for an average travel of 128 ft. 
vertical lift, using a 36-in. drum, but may be applied to any 
hoist having a shorter lift. It is easily attached to any elec- 
trically driven hoist as it is only necessary to tap a 5/16 in. 
hole for the drive pinion at the end of the hoist drum shaft. 
This device, which is known as the Ross limit switch, is de- 
signed as a precautionary measure, to supplement other con- 
trol apparatus to prevent overwinding of the hoist in case of 
a failure of the other apparatus to function. 


THe ExecutivE COMMITTEE of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, at a meeting on March 11, adopted a reso- 
lution opposing any change at this time in the Transportation 
\ct, and has requested members of the association to communicate 
their views to their senators and congressmen, 


THE SHIFTING oF A Loap of steel underframes on a car in a 
southbound freight train of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville on the morning of April 4 caused the load to strike the end 
post of a through truss bridge, 153 ft. long, crossing the Wabash 
river, four miles from Lafayette, Ind., wrecking the span. Twenty- 
one cars of the train fell into the river. Estimated loss, $125,000. 
\s the wrecked cars were in the middle of the train no casualties 
resulted, 
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The Paget System 
of Grain Car Coopering 


N 1920, rue LewicH VALLEY, the New York Central 

] and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western adopted the 

Paget system of grain door cooperage for grain ship- 
ments moving from Buffalo, N. Y., to the eastern seaboard; 
and this system has been in service since that time with satis- 
factory results. Approximately 30,000 doors are now in use, 
handling all grain movements on the three roads mentioned 
out of Buffalo, whether bound for the seaboard or for local 
points. 

The Paget grain doors are owned, installed, and re- 
claimed by the manufacturer, who charges the railroad a 
fixed price per car trip for the service. The manufacturer 
thus relieves the carriers of the expense of maintaining their 
supplies of doors, the cost of which can only be arrived at 
by taking into consideration the interest on the investment, 
insurance, depreciation, loss by pilferage, improper usage, 
and total loss of cooperage on cars destined to foreign 
carriers, a large percentage of which cooperage is never re- 
covered by the issuing carriers. It has been estimated that 
during 1923 the grain carriers of the United States purchased 
approximately nine million new 20 in. wooden grain door 
sections for the coopering of cars, the cost of which averaged 
approximately 50 cents each. 

Che Paget patent grain door is a one-piece wooden door, 
re-enforced by iron bands. The lumber used in the con- 
struction of this door is center-matched, thereby preventing 
any leaks at joints. When installing this door a permanent 
hardwood jamb or facing is placed on the door posts which 
not only protects the door posts, but causes the Paget door 
to fit snugly, and thereby prevent leaks at that point. The 
door is lifted bodily into place and is clamped to the car 
door posts with a specially designed device, so that it can 
be fastened in place in a few minutes. When unloading a 
car, a bar is used to push up the latches to loosen the door 
after which it can be raised from the bottom with a bar. 
The flow of grain then soon releases the door. 

After operating this system of grain car coopering in the 


Fast for over three vears with good results to the carriers. 
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the manufacturers, the Froedtert Equipment Corpor:tion 
Milwaukee, Wis., is now introducing the method to the ‘vest. 
ern and southwestern carriers. At the present time the 


General Superintendents’ Association of Chicago, represent. 
ing 32 carriers entering that city, is considering its adoption 
for all outbound shipments from that terminal, in conjunction 
with the Grain Door Agency which is under contract at the 

















When Unloading the Latches Are Loosened and the Door Is 
Pried Up from the Bottom, Starting the Flow of Grain 


present time. It is claimed that the adoption of the Paget 
system on outbound shipments of grain from Chicago will 
effect a saving to eastern carriers of $1.50 to $2.50 per car 
for cooperage alone, while western carriers entering Chicago 
will be able to reclaim all their cooperage in-bound to that 
point on their own rails. 
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E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley and chairman 
of the Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern Rail- 
roads, was a special guest at a New York members’ luncheon 
of the Railway Business Association held at the Railroad 
Club of New York on April 3. 


The Mobile & Ohio has filed a petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a hearing and reopening of the 
automatic train control order of January 14, 1924, to the end 
that the order be annulled and set aside in so far as it affects 
that road. 


E. M. Zehnder, president of the Scranton Bolt & Nut Com- 
pany, has been elected a vice-president of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association to succeed the late Stephen C. Mason. Harry 
Scullin, president of the Scullin Steel Company, St. Louis, 
has been appointed an executive member to fill the vacancy 
thus created. 


The Delaware & Hudson has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make the automatic train 
control installation required by the commission’s order of 
January 14, 1924, upon its line between Albany, N. Y., and 
Whitehall, N. Y., instead of upon that portion of its line 
designated in the order. 


A suit to limit the working time of yardmasters to nine 
hours a day was begun in the federal court at Chicago on 
April 9 by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The suit 
is against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and is said to 
have been brought on the ground that safety of operation is 
jeopardized by the present regulation requiring yardmasters 
to be on duty 12 hours a day. 


C. W. Woolford, secretary of the Baltimore & Ohio, on 
April 7, completed a half century of continuous service with 
the company. Mr. Woolford has been secretary for the past 
27 years. He has been in the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio under eight of its 14 presidents and as secretary under 
four of them. Since 1827 there have been only 5 secretaries 


of the Baltimore & Ohio, Mr. Woolford being the fifth. 


New York Railroad Club to Hear 
Eminent Economist at Next Meeting 


Dr. David Friday, director of research of the National Trans- 
portation Institute and generally recognized as one of the ablest 
economists in the country, will address the New York Railroad 
Club at its next meeting to be held on April 18 at the Engineering 
Societies’ building, New York, at 8 p. m. 

Dr. Friday was formerly professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and later president of Michigan Agricultural 
College. He has made extensive studies in public utility taxation 
and valuation, railway rates and prices in general. In the course 
of his studies he has deveioped some startling facts regarding the 
relationship of railway rates to other prices and these facts will 
be disclosed in his address on “Freight Rates, Prices and a Fair 
Rate of Return.” 


Personal Thrift on the P. R. R. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad reports that 3,901 employees have 
ught shares of the company’s stock through the facilities afforded 
the Employees’ Provident & Loan Association. The stock 
wned by these employees now amounts to 19,666 shares ($50 a 
share), which is in addition to the holdings acquired by employees 
through other channels. The most popular block of stock is two 
shares, 1,433 employees having become shareholders to that extent. 
Purchasers of one share number 992; five shares, 549 employees, 
nd ten shares, 350. Of the total of 19,666 shares, 6,686 were 
ught outright. Over 500 members are purchasing increased 
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pensions through the Association. Savings accounts have been 
opened by 13,978 members, and their total deposits now exceed 
$4,000,000. Seventy-nine members are purchasing homes through 
loatis granted by the Association, and these loans now total 
$275,435. 


C. N. R. Seeking Subsidy From Quebec 


The Canadian National will be enriched by over $1,000,000 
if the provincial government of Quebec consents to make 
good certain subsidies in land which the railway claims from 
the province for the construction of 186 miles of railway 
executed in the last 20 years by the old Canadian Northern, 
now forming a part of the C. N. R. This was the subject of 
a conference last week in Quebec between the Quebec provin- 
cial cabinet and W. D. Robb, vice-president of the Canadian 
National, a number of other officials of that road and the 
chief engineer of the government, Ivan Vallee. Several years 
ago the Quebec government, desiring to develop new regions 
in that province, inaugurated a policy of giving land grants 
to railway companies building certain sections of lines. 
According to Mr. Robb the Canadian Northern (Quebec & 
Lake St. John) built certain lines of their system under that 
arrangement. The total mileage thus built was about 186 and 
the average number of acres per mile under the subsidy system 
was about 2,000, thus making a total land subsidy of about 
370,000 acres. It is understood that if the government carries 
out its bargain the Canadian National will immediately dispose 
of the land at a price of about $1,500,000. 


Bureau of Safety Reports on Split Head 


In a report on the derailment of a freight train on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading near Annville, Pa., on November 21, 1923, the 
wreckage of which was struck by a passenger train moving in 
the opposite direction on an adjoining track, resulting in the death 
of one passenger and two employees and the injury of 47 pas- 
sengers, one news agent and two employees, the Bureau of Safety 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission gives the cause as a 
broken rail, resulting from a split head. The rail which failed 
was of 100-Ib. section, rolled in 1920 and laid in track in January, 
1921. 

The cause of its fracture is given by James E. Howard, 
engineer physicist of the Bureau of Safety, as being due to a 
longitudinal seam near the center of the head. The fracture de- 
veloped vertically, splitting the head into halves and extended 
lengthwise the rail nearly half its length. In its course it followed 
the seam in the head for the greater part of its length, but de- 
flected toward the gage side as it approached the receiving end. 
in the latter part of its course the plane of rupture passed through 
metal microscopically sound. 

Mr. Howard stated further that there is a tendency to under- 
estimate the gravity of split head rails, due to the circumstance 
that detection is possible at certain stages in their development. 
The ratio between width and depth of fracture is so unfavorable, 
however, that difficulty is presented in the early detection of 
split head rails. The minor and not the major dimension of 
rupture only affords the means of detection. Slag inclusions located 
in the central part of the head lead to the development of split 
heads, when in flattened shapes, and probably when in closely 
associated acicular groups. 

Split head rails, at times, admit of detection. A dark streak 
along the middle of the running surface is an accepted manifesta- 
tion of a split head. Lateral expansion of the head:is slight in 
amount, compared with the vertical depth of the fracture and 
therefore affords a somewhat precarious warning of the extent 
of the fracture. Its inadequacy as a reliable index of the gravity 
of the case is probably the reason for the occurrence of derailments 
arising from this cause rather than disregard or neglect of the 
indications. 
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House Passes I. C. C. Appropriation 


The House of Representatives on April 4 passed the independent 
offices appropriation bill, carrying appropriations for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in which the only change made was 
an increase in the appropriation for locomotive inspection from 
$290,000 to the full statutory limit of $300,000. Several members 
spoke in favor of increasing the commission’s locomotive inspection 
force but it was pointed out that this is provided for in another 
bill which will probably be reported by the committee on interstate 


commerce 


Death of Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, Famed for Work 
With Locomotive Superheater 


Dr. Wilhelm Schmid whose pioneer work relating to the 
irt I team uipe heating led to the development of the most 
widely used types of locomotive superheaters, died on February 
16 at Bethe l, near Biele 
feldt, Germany, at the 


ave of 66. Dr. Schmidt 
started his 
locksmith and through co- 


natural 


career as a 


incidences his 
ability to speculate cot 
rectly on matters of 
physics and engineering 
came to the attention of 
prominent men who made 


sible or him to edu 


it pos ! 

cate himself and carry 
through the realization ot 
his ideas. Schmidt, who 


in early vears recognized 


the great importance of 
the superheating of steam 
for the economy of steam 
large 





engines, spent the 
part of his life in 


the prejudices that made 


ghting Dr. 


Wilhelm Schmidt 


learned engineers opposed : 
to this practice and to build up an organization which was finally 
able to overcome these prejudices and carry his ideas to com- 
mercial success. His best known accomplishment was the creation 
of a practical locomotive superheater, but he also did much towards 
the practical superheating of steamships and stationary power 
plants. In the last ten years of his life he spent much effort and 
vast sums of money on the demonstration of practical ways and 
means to combine the thermal advantages of high superheat with 
the thermal advantages of relatively high steam pressures, which 
he termed “super-pressures.” While he did not live to see his 
inventions relating to steam super-pressures widely exploited, he 
had the satisfaction of having the engineering fraternity of his 
own country acknowledge the genius of his conceptions in this 
field, also. ‘As a man entirely self-educated, he had many unusual 
honors conferred upon him, and one of the universities of his 
country conferred upon him an honorary degree of Doctor of 


Engineering 


Conservatives Oppose C. N. R. Branch Line Bill 


While the Canadian National Railways’ “omnibus” bill pro- 
viding for the construction of branch lines passed the House 
of Commons last session with little or no opposition the 
slightly revised program submitted to the House of Commons 
early last week by George P. Graham, Minister of Railways 
and Canals, in the form of 26 separate measures for as many 
lines has already met with stubborn opposition from the 
Conservatives, while the members of the same party in the 
Senate are again prepared to throw out most of that program 
when it reaches the Upper Chamber as they threw out the 
last session. There will be no difficulty in 


entire measure 


ultimately getting the 26 bills through the House of Commons, 
asa vast majority of the Liberals and all of the Progressives— 
the latter will be the largest beneficiaries if the program goes 
through—are voting for the bills as they come up, while there 
are only a little over 50 Conservatives to vote against them. 

These are, however, taking an active part in the debate and 
are demanding, as 


each resolution on which the bills are 
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subsequently based is presented, that the Minister of Railways 
submit detailed information of cost, of district to be served 
and the traffic possibilities. The Minister stated at the outs: 
that he preferred to give this information at the proper tim: 
which he considered to be after the resolutions passed bu 
before the bills were dealt with. Arthur Meighen, leader o 
the Conservatives, demanded on Tuesday of last week that 
the Minister obtain and submit to the House a signed state- 
ment from Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Canadia: 
National Railways, that the latter vouched for the need o 
every branch line he asked to be built. That statement wa 
received by the Minister and was read by him on Thursday 
of last week in the House. ’ 

“I can think of no more effective way to eventually bring 
about the ruin of the Canadian National Railways than 
refusal to embark upon and consistently maintain a reasonabk 
branch line program,” said Sir Henry Thornton in his state- 
ment. “No railway can stand still, and success can only be 
achieved by keeping abreast of the times in the fulfillment 
of transportation responsibilities.” Sir Henry laid down four 
factors in the preparation of the branch line program: (1) the 
money already spent and the work already done on each line 
where such condition existed; (2) the strategic, economic 
and traffic value of each branch; (3) the measure of relief 
afforded to farmers by shortening the road haul on grain and 
other products; (4) a regard for the presumable aggregate 
sum which the finances of the Dominion would permit to be 
devoted for such a purpose.” 


Net Return for February 6.28 Per Cent 


Class I railroads operating 235,901 miles earned in February at 
an annual rate of return of 6.28 per cent on their tentative valua- 
tion, freight traffic for that month having been the greatest for 
any February on record, according to a compilation made by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of returns filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commissicn. The net operating income was $71,191,600. 
The same roads in February last vear earned a net operating 
income of $39,274,900, which was at the annual rate of return of 
3.76 per cent. In January, 1924, the net operating income was 
$51,281,000 or 4.38 per cent. Operating revenues of the Class I 
roads in February amounted to $478,914,250, an increase of 
$31,965,386 or 7.2 per cent over the same month last year. Operat- 
ing expenses totaled $374,699,900, a decrease of $1,306,700 or 
three-tenths of one per cent, 

Compilations by the Bureau of Railway Economics show the 
annual rate of return for the carriers for the first two months in 
1923 based on their property investment to have been 4.62 per cent, 
By sub-districts the returns were: 


Per cent 
New England Region ............ cece cccccccce $4,115,040 4.36 
SE SI erik cine tines deuce eaedcw ati 22,893,594 5.53 
Central Eastern Region .......c.cccccccccccccese 23,797,812 4.89 
ee 6,677,306 5.44 
re ae 24,165,452 5.77 
Northwestern Region ...........cccccccccccccuce 8,327,431 2.66 
Comiranweeterm Misglem occ ccc ccs cicccccececcavece 21,657,136 4.23 
Southwestern Region ..........ccccccccccccccucs 10,851,437 3.71 


Thirty Class I carriers operated at a loss in February, of which 
12 were in the Eastern district and 18 in the Western. In January 
40 roads had onerating deficits. 

The railroads in the Eastern district had a net operating income 
in February of $33,069,100, which was at the annual rate of return 
of 7.11 per cent on their tentative valuation. This compared with 
a net operating income in February last year of $17,661,300 or 4.23 
per cent. Freight traffic in the Eastern district in February, 
according to incomplete reports, was more than 11 per cent above 
the corresponding period the year before. Operating revenues of 
the Eastern carriers totaled $240,152,480, an increase of 6.6 per 
cent over February last year, while operating expenses amounted 
to $191,839,660, a decrease of one-half of one per cent. Class I 
carriers in the Eastern district earned at the annual rate of return 
during January and February this year of 5.83 per cent on their 
valuation or $57,483,750, 

Carriers in the Southern district in February had a net operat- 
ing income of $14,037,240, which was at the annual rate of return 
of 7.56 per cent. The net operating income of the Southern car- 
riers in February last year was $10,534,550 or 601 per cent. 
Freight traffic on the Southern roads during the month increased 
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re than 8 per cent over the same month last year. Operating 
enues of the Southern roads in February amounted to 
8,038,470, an increase of 7%4 per cent over the same month last 
r. while operating expenses totaled $49,814,200, an increase of 
per cent compared with February one year ago. The net 
rating income for the Class I carriers in the Southern district 
January and February of-this year totaled $24,165,450, which 
wild be at the annual rate of return of 6.72 per cent. 
Carriers in the Western district had a net operating income in 
ebruary of $24,085,275, which was at the annual rate of return 
4.98 per cent compared with $11,079,000 or 2.46 per cent for 
the same month last year. Freight traffic in the Western district 
howed an increase of approximately eight per cent over February 
last year. Operating revenues of the Western carriers totaled 
°17().723,290, an increase of 7.8 per cent over February, 1923, while 
heir operating expenses amounted to $133,046,000 or a decrease 
1.2 per cent. Class I carriers in the Western district in January 
ud February earned at the annual rate of return of 4.26 per cent, 
their net operating mcome amounting to $40,836,000. 


Revenues and Expenses of Canadian Roads—January 

[he Canadian railways showed practically no change in 
operating revenues in January from the same month last 
year but a saving of $1,136,757 in operating expenses was 
effected, reducing the operating ratio from 97.92 per cent to 
94.69. Freight traffic declined 4.5 per cent but passenger 
traffic increased 4 per cent. The total payroll was cut by 
$118,359 by a reduction of 1,803 in the number of employees. 
\verage train loading declined from 542.4 net tons to 527.3 
net tons. 

Canadian National revenues and expenses for January this 
year were as follows: 





1924 1923 

OPERATING REVENUES 
PED, nnd 66004 see wdaneeweceue es $11,210,631.28 $11,778,704.01 
PN a ca cdeetnctesencesasease 2,492,066.75 2,315,652.64 
PPA YOrrrrrTiTT rr ee 257.377.55 264,233.20 
BOGE cccdsaccccccessesedssnessee 796,273.45 758,254.38 
Cee BE BOM. oc cksccccesvcccs 3,922.11 2,500.00 
Other passenger train............... 183,106.18 169,606.33 
WE DD cumédcecraccranedsctoanses se seeeees preteens 
Be GE binds caw kn iehesbncivacnen 562,727.87 506,836.75 
Total railway operating revenues $15,506,105.19 $15,795,787.31 

OPERATING EXPENSES 
Maint. of way and structures..... $2,273,087.69 $2,740,090.83 
Maint. of equipment............06.- 3,737,164.22 3,595,245.89 
TUGEMS ccccccsccccccccscccecesocces 351,712.24 350,082.98 
Transportation ..... ibs udasbeeeuess 8,481,644.12 9,428,808.04 
WESee. GOTRMIOME 20 ccccccccecccccess 163,464.25 141,630.55 
CMG 6k g6edbdstweeevivneconse 502,373.40 543,229.52 
Cr. 40,163.47 


Trans. for investment............... Cr. 20,330.64 





Total railway operating expenses $15,489,115.28 $16,758,924.34 
OPERATING INCOME 


Net operating revenue... $16,989.91 Dr. $963,137.03 


Railway tax accruals. ............00:. 218,558.99 197,702.61 
Uncollectable revenues ............- 997.28 8,291.66 
Hire of equipment.............+00+- Cr. 118,962.43 Cr, 307,871.82 
Joint facilities rents.............++. Cr. 20,679.13 Cr. 9,925.59 


Operating income .........+++eee00- Dr. 62,924.80 Dr. 851,333.89 


Canadian Pacific revenues and expenses follow: 


1924 1923 
OPERATING REVENUES 

caticninseedde<tniwiees kane $9 312,965.80 $9,097,351.91 
PAGGEMBEE ccc ccce ccc cccccvessecs 2,238,638.73 2,117,509.09 
2 eae et Te 303,299.78 306,507.87 
ERPresS nc ccscccccccrscscccccncces 439,376.01 438,193.10 
Other freight traim.........scccsece 5,298.84 4,472.02 
Other passenger train..........+2++- 241,452.44 241,744.51 
We Oe. case ses esnesteeeseunes 45,236.98 49,870.42 
AM GREP cccccccsccescscnss een 518,366.16 562,344.63 

Total railway operating revenues. $13,104,634.74 $12,817,993.55 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Maint. of way and structures........ $1,565,274.22 $1,475,728.15 


Maint. of equipment..............+- 3,421,088.18 3,203,099.49 
oi errr rr eT errs. 688,221.84 653,714.74 
Transportation ........... asda keels 6,248,360.14 6,469,798.84 
Misc. operations ..... cue ekeeu nae 164,349.86 183,437.72 
CE cc ccc peed enbeevede cGeceee ne 308,328.91 329,398.73 


Trans. for investment............... 


Total railway operating expenses. $12,395,623.15 $12,315,177.67 


OPERATING INCOME 


Net operating revenve.............+-- $709,011.59 $502,815.88 
Railway tax accruals............46+- 282,022.80 270,455.50 
Uncollectable revenues ......+++6++- te eeeees P eoneeeses 
Beare GF GUUMOMIONE. 2000 ccccccccsoses Cr. 381,806.99 Cr. 489,286.90 
Joint facilities rents...........+.++++- Cr. 51,603.57 1,621.07 


Operating income ..........eeeeeeee 860,399.35 720,026.21 
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“Stag sleeping cars” (cars reserved exclusively for men) are 
now run by the Pennsylvania Railroad between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh; between New York and Cape Charles, Va., and be- 
tween New York and Washington; one car each night on each 
run, 

At a meeting of the Ft. Wayne Freight Agents’ Association on 
April 3, G. J. Gallagher, freight agent of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, was elected president and F, M. Eakin, freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania, was elected secretary. The association will 
meet twice each month. 

The Transportation Club is the name of a new organization of 
railroad, steamship and industrial traffic men which was organized 
in Philadelphia last week and which proposes to hold weekly 
meetings. E. H. Porter, of the Atlantic Refining Company, pre- 
sided at the first meeting. 

The Traffic Club of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted resolutions disapproving modification of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, and calling for non-political appoint- 
inents to membership on the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
has voted in opposition to the Gooding bill which would make the 
long and short haul section of the law inflexible. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois now grants reduced round-trip 
fares for home seekers to destinations in Florida, Georgia and 
other points in the southeast for parties of five or more traveling 
together on one ticket, beginning April 1. Dates of sales are the 
first and third. Tuesdays of each month. The return limit is 21 
days from date of purchase. Certain stop-over privileges also 
will be granted. 


The Illinois Central is granting round-trip reduced fares for 
home-seekers to destinations in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee and Louisiana from all points on its northern 
lines on a basis of one fare plus $2 for the round-trip for parties 
of five or more on one ticket. The tickets are limited to 21 days 
from date of sale and permit stop-overs in both directions in 
home-seekers’ territory. 


The Shreveport Traffic Club has been organized at Shreveport, 
La.; President J. M. Campbell, general freight and passenge1 
agent of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company; Secretary 
H. L. Viser, traffic manager of W. H. Werner Construction Com- 
pany. The first regular meeting of the club was held on March 
31 with an attendance of about 150. The organizers of the club 
think that the membership can soon be doubled, 


The Canadian Pacific recently transported a solid trainload of 
automobiles across Canada from Windsor, Ont., by way of West 
Toronto, Sudbury, Port Arthur, Winnipeg, and Medicine Hat, to 
Vancouver, B. C., a distance of 2,925 miles, in seven days. The 
train consisted of 41 cars, carrying 246 autos. Traveling 2,925 
miles in seven days (168 hours) makes an average of about 18 
miles an hour. West Toronto is 221 miles East of Windsor. 


The Great Northern and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
announce that, beginning June 1, the Oriental Limited which runs 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast will consist of new cars 
throughout. Among the innovations will be shower baths and a 
barber for men, shower baths for women, a women’s smoking and 
retiring room, a hairdresser, a soda fountain. The train will 
leave Chicago at 11 p. m, instead of 11:30 p. m,. and will make 
the run to Seattle in 70 hours, 


Means of co-ordinating railway and water transportation were 
considered at a conference on April 4 between President Coolidge 
and the advisory committee recently named by him to study the 
subject. Secretary Hoover of the Department of Commerce was 
selected as chairman of the committee, the other members of 
which are the chairman of the Shipping Board, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the president of the Fleet Cor- 
poration, Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
Arthur G. Smith, president of the American Steamship Owners 
Association. 
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Gold Hunters Use Airplanes 


Miners rushing into the new gold field in western Quebec are 
heing carried from Angliers, Que. (the end of the railroad) by 
airplane, as a result of a contract between the Canadian Pacific 
and an air transportation company. The airplanes, which meet 
ali trains of the C. P. R. at Angliers, make the 60-mile trip to 
Rouyn, the center of the new field, in 55 minutes. Five passengers 
with a small amount of baggage can be carried in each plane. 
Before the introduction of airplanes, the trip into the gold field 


by land and water required 214 days. 


For Clean Box Cars 


Co-operation between railroads and shippers in providing at all 
times clean cars for loading freight is one of the most important 
of the subjects which were discussed at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
at the last meeting of the Great Lakes Shippers Regional Advisory 
Board, and the publicity committee of the Board calls upon regional 
conferences everywhere to follow up this subject. Every car 
when unloaded should be cleared of all dunnage, blocking, brac- 
. and agents should see that cars set for ship- 
pers are always clean. Violations of good practice in this matter 
should be promptly reported by shippers to the district manager 
of the car service division. The committee which considers this 
subject proposes a rule that where a car arrives at destination 


ing, stripping, ct 


with its contents in a damaged condition, the consignee shall not 
be required to assume the expense of removing damaged goods 


which he has rejected 


Airplane Service in Canada 


\ novelty in train service will be tried out this summer by 
the Canadian Pacific on the line which has been built to take 
care of the traffic in and out of the new gold fields in Rouyn 
fownship, Quebec Province. This new El Dorado is to be 
made accessible to travelers by the aid of water plane service 
beginning on May 18, the name of the new company being 
the Laurentide Air Service, Limited, of Montreal. Acting in 
conjunction with the Canadian Pacific that air service firm will 
operate a flying boat from Angliers, the end of the new 
Canadian Pacific line, to Lake Fortune and Rouyn. Large 
flying boats capable of carrying five passengers will meet all 
C. P. R. trains to provide transportation for prospectors, 
tourists and supplies over the 50-mile gap between the end 
of steel and the gold fields. The flying boats will make the 
trip at a speed of about 100 miles an hour, thus cutting the 
normal traveling time over this difficult country from two 
days to fifty minutes. 


Argument on Postponement of Section 28 Order 


Oral argument will be heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington on April 17 on the sole question of the 
propriety of extending beyond May 20 the effective date of the 
commission's order of March 11 terminating its suspension of the 
provisions of section 28 of the merchant marine act, which confine 
the application of export and import rates by rail in the United 
States to commerce carried in American vessels. The commission 
in assigning the case for argument, after it had held that under 
the law it had no choice in the matter, acted in response to a 


petiti led by the National Industrial Traffic League, the 
Millers’ National Vederation, the Maritime Association of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
and the Western Petroleum Retiners’ Association, representing 


“shippers generally throughout the United States,” requesting the 
commission to postpone its order. These and other shippers as 
well as some railroad trafhe officials have been appearing at hear- 
ings before the House committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
on a bill introduced by Representative Newton of Missouri to 
amend the section to give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
some discretion in the matter. Mr. Newton has also indicated his 
intention Of introducing a bill to postpone the effective date of the 
law, and Senator Lodge has introduced a bill in the Senate to 
amend it. The tssuance of orders putting the section into effect 
after it had been held in abeyance for four years has aroused 
a storm of protest among shippers, on the ground that it causes 
discrimination between ports and that the Shipping Board has not 
adequate tonnage at many ports and for many kinds of freight. 
The Shipping Board supports the present law 
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State Commissions 


The New York State Public Service Commission has made 
special report on its regular semi-annual inspection of service o 
the Leng Island Railroad outside the limits of New York Cit 
(within the city this road comes under the authority of the Transit 
Commission). The inspection covered four days in March. Thx 
report says that trains running toward New York were on tim 
92 per cent of the trips while trains running from New Yor! 
showed only 68 per cent on time. On one of the inspection days, 
a severe snow and rain storm, breaking down some telegraph and 
telephone lines, caused some delay. Dirty windows in passenge: 
cars and the presence of a number of old coaches in poor repair 
constituted the subject of one paragraph of the report but thi 
electric cars in the yard at Carlton avenue were found clean insid 
and out. Inadequate and inefficient forces in the yards were men 
tioned as probable causes of unsuitable cars. Officers of the com 
pany told of their efforts to improve service and of their purpos« 
to get rid of inefficient locomotives when certain sections shal] hav: 
been electrified which will be within the next two years. 


United States Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United States in a decision by Justice 
Sutherland handed down on April 7, affirmed the decision of the 
circuit court of appeals for the eighth circuit to the effect that the 
director general of railroads is not bound by the three-year limita- 
tion of paragraph 3 of section 16 of the interstate commerce act 
in beginning actions for the collection of undercharges incurred 
during the period of federal control. The case was that of the 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours Company v. James C. Davis, directo: 
general of railroads, as agent. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in a decision by Justice 
McReynolds handed down on April 7, reversed the decision of a 
lower court and held that rates made in violation of the long and 
short hav! rule of the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act do not afford adequate basis for the award of reparation to a 
shipper except upon an application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and a showing of pecuniary damage. 


Court News 
Decisions Under Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


The New Jersey Supreme Court holds that an employee engaged 
in renewing cross ties on a main track, injured while relaying the 
planks of a private crossing, was engaged in interstate commerce. 

Vincelli v. New Jersey Central (N. J.) 121 Atl. 132. 

If repair work or-.maintenance withdraws an instrumentality 
from use in commerce for an unreasonable time, the instrumen- 
tality cannot be held engaged in interstate commerce. The cessa- 
tion of use for five weeks during a work of reconstruction of a 
new ash pit for locomotives, is such a withdrawal; and an em- 
ployee engaged in restringing power wires on poles shifted because 
of this construction was held not engaged in interstate commerce. 

Wallace v. New York, N. H. & H. (Conn.) 121 Atl. 878. 

The New York Court of Appeals holds that a track laborer, 
cutting grass and weeds near the track and picking up dropped 
spikes and drawheads in an interstate railroad’s yard, is engaged 
in interstate commerce.—Quirk v. Erie, 235 N. Y. 405, 139 N. E. 
906. 

A head brakeman on an interstate freight train running between 
Oshkosh and Milwaukee, during his hours off duty at Milwaukee 
occupied the caboose on his train as his abode. While doing so 
he was injured by a sudden jolt caused by the coupling of the 
first two cars by the switching crew making up the train more 
than an hour before its time for starting for Oshkosh. The Min-° 
nesota Supreme Court holds he was not employed in interstate 
commerce when iv‘ured.—Smith v, Chicago, M. & St. P. (Minn.) 
195 N. W. §34. 
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e Chesapeake & Ohio announces that an increase of pay of 
31, per cent has been granted to enginemen, firemen and hostlers, 
the increases to take effect as of April 1. 


the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has granted increases 
ne cent an hour to employees in the mechanical department ; 
mechanics, carmen, helpers, apprentices and laborers. 


lhe Louisville & Nashville has awarded a wage increase of ap- 
ximately five per cent to its conductors and other trainmen. 
[his increase was granted following negotiations between. the 
management of the road, the Order of Railway Conductors and 


ihe Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


lhe dispute between the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
nd the enginemen and firemen for wages has been brought before 
the Railroad Labor Board and the board has ordered a hearing 
or April 16. The railroad company notified the board that a strike 
ote was being taken and that a walk-out was imminent. 


lo enable their union to become “more militant” railway 
shopmen of the Canadian Pacific Railway last week devised 
vays and means of increasing the revenue of their organiza- 
tion by 100 per cent. The decision was made by forty delegates 
vho attended a convention of the company’s Federation of 
Employees. Their action is regarded in Montreal as significant, 
in view of the approval last week of a draft wage scale which 
would raise the wages of shopmen to the 1920 level. 


Minor Labor Organizations Oppose Labor Bills 


Independent organizations of railroad employees who are not 
members of the national brotherhoods have united in opposition 
to the Howell-Barkley bill, now before Congress, which proposes 
mendment of the lahor provisions of the Transportation Act. 
Representatives ot the independents, who claim an aggregate 
membership of 700,000 railroad employees, met in Chicago on 
\pril 4 under the direction of W. C. O'Neil, president of the 
International Association of Railroad Supervisors of Mechanics, to 
complete their organization. Included in the representation at 
the meeting were mechanics and helpers, all classes; dining car 


conductors; Jaberers, all classes; claim adjusters; special police; 
maintenance of way employees and independent enginemen and 
remen. A committee of three was appointed to appear before 
the senate committee te oppese the Howell hill. A resolution was 
passed, demanding that the Esch-Cummins law he permitted to 
remain unchanged. 


Western Roads Advance Conductors 
and Brakemen Five Per Cent 


Forty-four of the principal roads west of Chicago and the 
Mississippi River, acting through a committee of 10 general man- 
xers (W. M. Jeffers, chairman), signed contracts at Chicago on 
pril 8 with the chiefs of the conductors’ and the brakemen’s 
rotherhoods, providing for general advances in pay said to be 
mething more than five per cent; and agreement was reached 

a few changes in working conditions. Five roads were not 
ities to the agreement; the Southern Pacific (Pacific System) ; 
he Denver & Rio Grande Western; the Northwestern Facific; 
he Chicago & Alton and the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 

It is said that the number of men affected is about 80,000 and 

it the estimated total annual increase in wages is $5,000,000. 

Passenger conductors will receive an increase of about 30 cents 

day; freight conductors, 36 cents a day; yardmen, 32 cents a 
lay 

Present average rates of the different classes, said to be based 

actual payments in July, 1923, are as follows: Passenger con- 
luctors, $6.40 a day: baggagemen, $4.56; brakemen and flagmen, 
4.40. Freight conductors, through trains, $5.91; local trains, 

%.37: freight brakemen, through trains, $4.59; local trains, $4.95. 
Yard foremen, $6.34; helpers, $5.87; switch tenders, $4.40. 

No estimate is given of the amount of saving accruing to the 
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Anatolian Railway to Buy Cars and Locomotives 


The Anatolian Railway plans to spend over $3,500,000 during 
the current year for the purchase of 30 locomotives, a number of 
passenger cars and a new station at Haidir-Pasha, according to 
Commerce Reports, 


Pan-American Railway Committee 


The Pan-American Union has announced the appointment of 
a committee to work for the completion of a through railway line 
connectmg the leading countries of North and South America. 
The members of this committee are: J, A. Briano (Argentina) ; 
Tobias Moscoso (Brazil); S. M. Vicuna (Chile); F, P. de Hoyos 
(Mexico); C. M. Pepper and V, L. Hayes (United States). One 
vacancy remains to be filled, 


Successful Year for Swiss Federal Railways 


For the first time since 1913 the Swiss Federal Railways in 
1923 had a successiul year, according to Commerce Keports, the 
net results showing a small profit after payment of interest on 
loans and on floating debt, redemption of netes and deposits made 
to special funds. This hopeful outlook of the state railways for 
1924 is felt to be one of the most encouraging indications that the 
economic position of Switzerland is gradually righting itself, 

oth passenger and freight traffic showed satisfactory increases 
as did revenues, while operating expenses were lowered by reduc 
ing the number oi employees and their wages, by increases in the 
hours of labor and by reduction in the cost of coal. The price 
paid for the latter in 1922 was 158 frances per ton, while in 1923 
the price was 65 frances. |The Swiss frane is worth 17:5 cents 
at present exchange rates.j The total saving on coal in 1923 
approximated 40,000,C00 frances, part of which may be attributed 
io the increased electrification of the railways. Perhaps the out- 
standing feature of the year was the lowering of the operating 
ratio from && per cent ir 1$22 to 69 per cent in 1923, 

An exceptional element contributing to the good showing was 
the unusually heavy east-to-west traffic between Paris and Vienna, 
caused by political developments beyond the Swiss borders. This 
advantage lasted from [lebruary till late in December and had a 
decidedly favorable influence on the results for the year, 

During 1623 the Federal Railways carried 86,883,670 passengers, 
as against 81,032,550 in 1922. The revenue from this traffic in 
1923 was 126,582,633 francs, compared with 121,130,930 francs in 
1922, an increase of 5,451,710 francs. 

In 1923 a total of 14,652.370 tons of merchandise was carried, 
compared with a traffic of 13,245,115 tons in 1922. The gross 
earnings from this source were 219,739,925 francs, an increase of 
15,508,033 francs over 1922. 

The total revenue for 1923 shows an increase over the previous 
vear of 21,222,075 francs and aggregated 365,437,524 francs. The 
eress eperating expenses, amounting to 306,287,299 francs in 1922, 
were reduced to 251,880.53 francs in 1923. 

The Swiss railway budget for 1924 allots a total of 72,342,550 
francs for construction. Receipts for the present year are esti- 
mated at over 375,000,000 francs, and the estimated expenses 
approximate 278,000,000 francs. The program for electrification 
will be accelerated as much as possible during 1924. All sections 
of the country demand their share of this new mode of traction. 

The following lines are not electrically operated: Isel-Brig-Sion, 
Bern-Scherzlingen, Chiasso-Lucerne, Goldau-Zug, Immensee-Roth- 
kreuz, and Lucerne-Zurich—a total of 256 miles. Electrification 
has begun on the Lucerne-Basel, Thalweil-Richterswil, Zurich- 
Bern, Sicn-Lausanne, Lausanne-Vallorbe-Yverdon lines—a_ total 
of 241 miles. The Rennes-Geneva line is on the program for 
clectrilication this year, 

It is believed that 1924 will prove even more successful than 
last year in spite of the fact that reductions in passenger fares 
will probably be made and perhaps in freight rates as well. Bet- 
terments are pianned in the matter of train schedules; and in- 
creased tourist traffic, reduced labor cost and lower fuel prices 
are also expected. 
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Equipment and Supplies 








Locomotives 
Tue CHesarpeAke & Onto is inquiring for 100 heavy Mikado 
type locomotive 
fue New Y¥ © New Haven & HArRtTrFOoRD is inquiring for 15 
steam locomotive 
Tue NEVADA CONSOLIDATED Coprer Company has ordered 2, 
6-6-2 type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


fue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric, reported in the Railway 
Age ot March 15 as inquiring for 10 Mountain type locomotives, 


has ordered this equipment from the American Locomotive Com- 


pany 
Freight C 
\ MERI LN NEFRIGERATOR T RANSIT ( OMPANY See Missouri 
Paciti 
Tue Union Paciric will build 93 caboose cars of 30 tons’ 


capacity in its shops at Albina, Ore 


fue AMERICAN Rottinc Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio, 


is Inquiring tor 12 gor dola car bodies of 50 tons’ capacity. 


lure WESTERN ELECTRIC, reported in the Railway Age of March 
29 as inquiring for 4 logging cars, has ordered this equipment from 
the Magor Car Corporation 

Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy, reported in the Railway 
lee of March 8 as inquiring for 1,000 stock cars, has ordered this 


equipment from the Streator Car Company. 


Tue Union RaItroap, reported in the Railway Age of February 


23 as inquiring for 1,000 hopper cars, has ordered 500 steel hopper 
car bodies from the Greenville Steel Car Company. 
Tue Missovi Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of 


ebruary 16 as inquiring for 1,000 automobile cars, is reported to 
have ordered this equipment from the Pennsylvania Car Company. 
The Missouri Pacific is now inquiring for 2,000 refrigerator cars 
for the American Refrigerator Transit Company, 


fue Missourt Paciric reported in the Railway Age of March 
1 as inquiring for repairs to 500 box cars, 250 composite gondola 
cars and 300 steel gondola cars has placed orders for the repair 
of 600 box cars with the Sheffield Car Company, Three Rivers, 
Mich., for repairs to 400 wooden gondola cars with the American 
Car & Foundry Company and will make repairs to 200 gondola 
cars in its own shops, 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Gute Mosite & NortHern has placed an order with the 
? 


1. G. Brill Company for 2 additional “Model 55” gasoline cars. 
Tue Biue Rivce Ramway, a subsidiary of the Southern, has 
bought 2 motor cars from the Edwards Railway Motor Car 


Company, 


tHe YADKIN RaAILrRoap, a subsidiary of the Southern, has 
bought 1 motor car from the Edwards Railway Motor Car 


Company. 


Tue Atcnuison, Topeka & Santa FE, reported in the Railway 
fee of March 22 as inquiring for 10 postal cars, has ordered this 


equipment from the Pullman Company. 


Tue CnHicaco, Burtincton & Quincy, reported in the Ratlway 
Age of February 9 as inquiring for 25 baggage cars and 5 com- 
bination baggage and mail cars, has ordered 6 combination bag- 
gage and mail cars from the American Car & Foundry Co., and 
has decided not to buy the other equipment, 
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THe Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric, reported in the Railway 
Age ot March 15 as inquiring for 8 dining cars and 5 head-end 
butfet baggage cars, has ordered this equipment from the Pulln 
Company, 


THE New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis, reported in the Raila 
lve of March 15 as inquiring for 4 combination mail and expr 


cars, 3 combination baggage and express cars and 5 coaches, 
ordered this equipment from the Pullman Company. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fre, reported in the Railx 
Age of February 2 as inquiring for 10 smoking cars, 10 chair ca 
10 coaches and 10 three-compartment cars, has ordered this equi 
ment from the Pullman. Company, The item reported in tl 
Railway Age of March 29 that an order had been placed for 
cars was an error, 


[HE SOUTHERN Paciric, reported in the Railway 4 ge of Mai 
8 as inquiring for 29 cars, has ordered 6, 58-ft. electric mot 
coaches for the Southern Pacific electric lines in Californ 
from the St. Louis Car Company; 10, 72-ft. interurban coaches 
for the Southern Pacific lines west of El Paso, from the Pull 
man Company; 4, 72-ft. coaches for lines west of El Pas 
also 5, 60-ft. chair cars and 3, 70-ft. baggage and mail cars, for 
lines east of El Paso and 1, 70-ft. baggage and mail car 
lines in Mexico, from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Iron and Steel 


THE NORTHERN Paciric has ordered 10,000 tons of rails from 
the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Lone ISLanp has placed an order for 150 tons of steel with 
the Shoemaker Satterthwait Bridge Company. 


THe CwHicaco & NortTH WESTERN has ordered 2,000 tons 
structural steel for bridge requirements during 1924 from the 
\merican Bridge Company. 


[He GREAT NORTHERN has ordered 12,500 tons of rails from 
the Illinois Steel Company, 10,000 from the Inland Steel Company 
and 2,500 tons from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


THE Joint Bripce Commission, Philadelphia, Pa., reported i1 
the Railway Age of March 15 as asking for bids on March 19, for 
steel for the Camden-Philadelphia bridge, has given a contract t 
the American Bridge Company to fabricate and erect the central 
span of this bridge to be built over the Delaware river. This 
work calls for about 19,000 tons of steel. 


Large Rail Order of 39 ft. Length 
for Southern Pacific Lines 


Orders have been placed for rail for delivery in 1924 and 1925 
tor account of Southern Pacific Lines as follows: Tennessee Coal, 
lron & Railroad, 63,000 tons; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 60,745 
tons; Inland Steel Company, 7,500 tons; total, 131,245 tons, of 
which 31,585 are to be shipped before June 30, 1924; the remainder, 
1r 99,660 gross tons, will be shipped between January 1 and April 
30, 1925. These orders contemplate that the rail be delivered in 
29-ft. lengths; that of the aggregate amounts above mentioned 
49,014 tons be of 90-Ib, section, equivalent to 346 track miles; and 
that 82,231 tons be of 110-Ib. section, equivalent to 474 track 
miles. The 110-Ib, section rail will be assigned to the lines west 
of El Paso; and the 90-Ib. section divided between the lines west 
of El Paso and the lines in Texas and Louisiana, The rail above 
mentioned is intended to take care of the renewal program of 
Southern Pacific Lines, also for second track and construction 
program for 1924 and 1925. 


Signaling 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy, the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific have selected the Sprague system of auto- 
matic train control for installation on one engine district each in 
compliance with the first order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Burlington will install this device between Creston, 
lowa, and Omaha, Neb., the Great Northern between Minot, 
N. Dak., and Williston and the Northern Pacific between Man 
dan, N. Dak., and Dickinson, 
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The American Car & Foundry Company has acquired the 
plants of the Pacific Car & Foundry Company at Portland, 
Ore.. and Seattle, Wash. 


M. A. Downs and W. G. Guy have been appointed service 
engineers in the railroad department of the Paige & Jones 
Chemical Co., New York City. 


The Lone Star Tank Car Company, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
is contemplating the construction of a plant for the repairing 
of tank, steel and gondola cars at Fort Worth, Tex. 


W. W. Arpe, assistant manager 6f sales of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the Illinois Steel Company and the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, with headquarters at St. 
louis, Mo., has resigned to become a special agent of the 
Laclede Steel Company, with the same headquarters. 


S. F. Taylor, of the S. F. Bowser Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been appointed eastern representative of its railway 
ales division. Mr. Taylor has held many responsible positions 
with the Bowser Company over a period of fifteen years. He 
will have contact with all railroads having offices in New York 
City and other eastern points, 


The North Judson Car & Equipment Company, North Jud- 
son, Ind., has been organized for the purpose of rebuilding 
and repairing railroad freight cars and at a later date to go 
into the building of new equipment. The company has a 
tract of 70 acres at North Judson, Ind., on which it is now 
erecting buildings. A. M. Oliver is president and general 
manager, C. E. Reese is vice-president, A. Lincoln Long is 
secretary and treasurer and J. G. Capouch is general counsellor. 


Janon Fisher, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Boyden Steel Corporation, Baltimore, Md., sailed from New 
York for London on April 5. Mr. Fisher’s trip is in con- 
nection with an inquiry recently received by the corporation 
from the high commissioner of the South African Railways 
for the use of Boyden six-wheel co-ordinating trucks on pro- 
posed new and modern equipment. He will also devote con- 
siderable time to the corporation’s foreign patent situation. 


The Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, on April 1, took over the 
business, trade name and good will of the Gurney Ball Bearing 
Company. The officers of the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation 
are: F, W. Gurney, chairman of the board, Henry K. Smith, 
president, Alfred C. Davis, vice-president and general manager, 
and John H. Walters, treasurer, with headquarters at 402 
Chandler street, Jamestown, N. Y. The management, policy 
und product of the Gurney Ball Bearing Company will be 
continued by the new corporation along the same lines as 
heretofore and the sales representatives will remain the same 
in each district. 


General Electric Company 


The General Electric Company reports profits available for 
dividends in 1923 of $33,525,118 as compared with $26,231,019 in 
1922. Net sales billed last year amounted to $271,309,695 against 
$200,194,294 in the previous year. Unfilled orders at the end of 
the year were $87,112,000, compared with $76,220,000 at the end 
of 1922, 

The condensed balance sheet shows current assets of $235,315,- 
&32, against current liabilities of $31,595,933. Inventories were 
carried at the end of the year at $83,746,031, compared with 
$75,334,562 on December 31, 1922. Notes and accounts receivable 
were carried at $37,987,339, an increase of $2,832,920. The cash 
balance, including temporary investments in short-term obligations 
of the United States government, was $91,205,620, compared with 
$85,341,538 at the close of the previous year. No notes payable 
or any obligations bearing the company’s indorsement were out- 
standing at the end of the year. 
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The condensed profit and loss account follows : 


1923 1922 
ee SR DE ig ian nc acecawsecavceccevecwen $271,309,695 $200,194,294 
Less: Cost of sales billed, etc........ccceeees 241,653,949 177,458,012 
Pe DEE ccccenceceseesctatens scence 8,345,782 8,058,684 
Oe ere rT errr rT ere 38,001,529 30,794,966 
Interest payments (and reserve in 1923)...... 4,476,410 4,563,947 
Profit available for dividends...............: 33,525,118 26,231,019 
Less 6 per cent cash dividends on special stock. 656,379 130,394 
Less 8 per cent cash dividends on common.... 14,289,316 13,943,234 
Beareles Ger CRS FOR. cece cc ccccsccecescvsees 18,579,423 12,157,391 
Surplus, end of previous year..........+++4+: 73,167,048 70,126,922 
Less 5 per cent stock dividend............+++. 8,984,375 8,717,265 
LOGS GOUOURUURMEE ccccccncccccnscansceeseses§8=«|_seeneees 400,000 
PRL OO ree Terr TT 82,762,096 73,167,048 


Obituary 


W. T. Tyler, director, vice-president and general manager 
of the National Safety Appliance Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died at Venice, Calif., on April 6, from apoplexy. 
He was born in Janes- 
ville, Wis., on July 29, 
1870, and entered rail- 
way service in 1883, as 
a -messenger on the 
Wisconsin Central and 
was later an operator 
and dispatcher on the 
same road. In 1889 he 
was employed as a 
brakeman on the Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore & 
Western, now a part of 
the Chicago & North 
Western. From _ that 
time until 1891 he was 
a brakeman and con- 
ductor on the Northern 
Pacific, and from 1891 
to 1900 he was con- 
secutively yardmaster, 
trainmaster and division 
superintendent on the 
Great Northern. He was appointed a division superintendent 
on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern in 1900, and was 
promoted to general superintendent the following year. He 
was later successively general superintendent and general 
manager of the St. Louis-San Francisco. In 1915 he became 
a superintendent on the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Pasco, Wash., and on February 1, 1917, was appointed general 
manager of the St. Louis-Southwestern. On May 15, 1917, he 
was elected first vice-president of the road, and on November 
1, 1917, he resigned to become assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of operation of the Northern Pacific. On January 
22, 1918, Mr. Tyler was appointed assistant to the director 
of the Division of Operation, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., and was appointed senior assistant director on July 1, 
1918. He was appointed director of the Division of Operation 
on January 15, 1919, in which capacity he served until March 
1, 1920, when he became vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Northern Pacific, which position he held until December 
21, 1921. He was elected director, vice-president and general 
manager of the National Safety Appliance Company in May, 
1922, which position he held until his death. 





W. T. Tyler 


Trade Publications 


Woop CoNSERVATION.—The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently issued Bulletin 33, in which the 
preservation of wood by creosoting is discussed, as well as the 
desirability of mspection and the general consideration of the 
methods of inspection. 


Wires AND CaBLes.—An attractive 36-page booklet, 9 in, by 
12 in. in size, entitled “Okonite Installations,” has been issued by 
the Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. The booklet consists entirely 
of full-page illustrations showing applications of Okonite wires 
and cables. These applications include 6 power house installations 
and 27 railroad installations including stations, shops, signals, 
interlocking plants and electric traction. 










































































COKONISE INSTALLATIGNS The Okonite Passaic, 


recently issued an attractively bound, large size, 36-page, 


Company, 


llustrated booklet on installations made by this company. Each 
page levoted to a large illustration of one installation at one 
particular point and covers such features as cable crossings, signals 
and interlocking, electrification, power houses, terminals, etc., at 
different points about the country and on a wide variety of rail 
roads 

Tw Span TuRNTABLES.—The Bethlehem Steel Company, 


acy 


illustrating and 
patented by 


Bethlehem, Pa., has issued a 30-page catalog, 
describing the twin 
that company. In addition to 
and detailed drawings and a statement of the advantages in this 
large number of 


turntable developed and 


a description illustrated by general 


span 


form of construction, the catalog contains a 


photographs, showing the various construction features, as well as 


a set of views showing turntables of this type in use on various 
railroads, 


small pamphlet, 8 pages, 
reclamation by the oxy- 


RECLAMATION. A 
way 


MAINTENANCI 
illustrated, on 
acetylene process has recently been issued by the Air Reduc- 
tion Sale Company, New York. The possibilities of this 
process of welding are discussed in addition to outlining the 
economies which can be effected. Considerable information 
is included on the costs of operations for welding frogs, build- 

2 ing up rail ends and switch points and for bonding rail, this 
- information being based on a large number of observations on 
different roads and under practical conditions. 


maintenance ot 


The 


has recently 


Manufacturing Company, Jersey City, 
1 large size, 16-page, illustrated book- 
weeding as used by this 


LT ERBICIDE Reade 
N. J. 
let on the 
company in the 


issued 
chemical method of track 


application of its weed exterminator known as 


Herbicide. The text of the booklet discusses briefly the various 
methods such as oil burning, superheated steam, etc., following 
this with a detailed description of this company’s method of 
treatment: the equipment, manner of shipping, types of contract 
and other information relative to the subject. The illustrations 


show the various results which have been obtained and the 


class ot which is used 


cquipment 


\n Expenpirure of approximately $20,538,000 will be necessary 
at Port Nelson, on Hudson Bay, the proposed terminus of the 
Hudson Bay Railway, to accommodate ten 7,000-ton ships, accord- 
ing to an answer made in the House of Commons at Ottawa by 
the Minister of 
of the members. Of this 
$4,600,000 is the usual cost of a 4,000,000-bu. elevator and $400,000 
cost of the railway yard and terminal buildings. The light- 


of the harbor would cost $200,000. 


Railways and Canals to questions asked by one 
Progressive total estimated cost 
the 


house crib at the entrance 











rey 
~e 











Alashehir Station, Smyrna-Cassaba Railway, Turkey 
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Railway Construction 





DALTIMORE 
Joseph E, 


& Out0o.—This company has awarded a contract 
Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construction of a pump 


| pipe lines at Baltimore, Md., to cost approximate 


al 


$30,006. 


he muse 


BEAVER, Meave & ENGLEWoop.—This company will soon call for 
bids for the construction of an extension 30 miles long from 
organ, Okla., to Hooper, reported in the Age of 
March 22. 


Railway 


CENTRAL OF GeorGIA.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Davis Construction Company, Atlanta, Ga., for the construc- 
tion of a viaduct to carry Thirteenth street, Columbus, Ga., over 
its tracks. The work will cost approximately $300,000. 


Cuicaco & NorTH WESTERN.—This company contemplates the 
construction of a repair shop at Norfolk, Neb. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLANp & Paciric.—This company plans _ the 
construction of a passenger station at De Baliviere avenue, St 


Louis, Mo, 


City or NEWARK (New Jersey).—This municipality is con- 
sidering methods whereby the right of way of the Morris Canal, 
formerly owned by the Lehigh Valley Railroad, but now the 
property of the State of New Jersey and scheduled for abandon- 
ment as a waterway, may be utilized to provide rapid transit 
passenger service and, possibly, industrial freight service. At 
a recent hearing on the subject at which all railways serving the 
city were asked to present their views, the Public Service Railway, 
a street car company, was the only transportation company 
which went so far as to offer to build or operate a railway in 
the bed of the canal. Thus far concrete discussion for railway 
development in the canal bed has been confined to the City of 
Newark, although the canal extends through other populous 
sections, including Bloomfield and Paterson, as well as much open 
territory suitable for residential and industrial developement if 
adequate railway facilities were made available. 


GeorGiIA & FLoripA.—This company contemplates an extension 
of line from Augusta, Ga., to Greenwood, S. C. (67 miles), the 
survey for which has been practically completed. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company has closed bids for the con- 
struction of subways in the track elevation work between 147th 
street and 17Ist street, Harvey, Ill. This company plans the con- 
struction of a second track on the St. Louis division at an estimated 
cost of $400,000. 


LouisvILLE & NASHVILLE.—This company will construct a steel 
bridge, 826 ft. long, across Chef Menteur, New Orleans, La., at 
an estimated cost of $1,500,000. 


Missourt Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the laying of 2,800 ft. 
of 10-in, cast iron pipe at Texarkana, Ark. 


NorFoLK & \WESTERN.—This company has awarded a contract 
to H. A. Lucas, Bluefield, W. Va., for the construction of two 
concrete engine pits and a motor inspection pit at Auville, W. Va.. 
to cost approximately $50,000. The company has authorized the 
strengthening of a number of bridges on its Cincinnati district t: 
cost approximately $400,000 


SEABOARD Air LinE.—This company in conjunction with the 
Florida, Western and Northern, has applied to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission for permission to build lines which with exist- 
ing S. A. L. lines will form a short cross-state line between 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Belleair and other points on the West 
coast and Palm Beach on the East coast. An extension from the 
cross-state line will run to Coleman to a connection with the 
Seaboard Air Line. The line will be leased and operated by the 
S. A. L. as a part of its system. The new lines will total about 
235 miles and will be laid with 100 Ib. rail; maximum gradients 
will be less than 0.3 per cent and curvature less than 2 deg. 
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SoOUTHERN.—This company has awarded a. contract to L. W. 
ancock, Louisville, Ky., for the construction of a new round- 
use and flue shop at Spencer, N. C. 
SoUTHERN.—In order to provide tracks of sufficient length to 
iid the 100-car freight trains which it is now running in and 
it of Atlanta, Ga., the Southern has started work on extensive 
dditions to its Inman Yards, just west of Atlanta. Six tracks, 
ich with a capacity of 100 cars, and two tracks with a capacity 
f 50 cars each will be provided. The new tracks will enable 
the yard to take care of 500 more cars than at present and will 
ing its total capacity up to 4,000 cars. The necessary grading 
nd filling will require the excavation of 37,640 cu. yds. of earth. 
SoUTHERN Paciric.—This company is calling for bids for the 
construction of an additional 15-miles of the Natron cutoff from 
Oakridge, Ore., to Summit, 


Long Island Announces Largest 
Improvement Budget in Its History 


The board of directors of the Long Island Railroad last week 
approved the largest improvement budget ever authorized by that 
company. The budget includes unfinished improvements carried 
over from 1923 and large undertakings which cannot be completed 
until 1925. A summary of the total estimated cost of the im- 
provements covered by the budget shows expenditures aggregating 
several million dollars, and they are briefly enumerated below: 

1. Electrification of the Montauk division from Jamaica to 
Babylon (27.6 miles). The date set for completion of this work 
is May, 1925, in time for the summer schedule. This undertaking 
will cost about $4,000,00C, and will improve the operation of the 
whole railroad by greatly reducing the transfer of passengers at 
Jamaica. It will enable the railroad to operate more trains in the 
congested section between Amityville and Jamaica, will lessen the 
running time of local trains and will help the railroad in handling 
the congested train operations through Jamaica and to the western 
terminals, 

2. Rebuilding of the Central extension, between Babylon and 
Farmingdale (7 miles). This will enable the road to operate fast 
express steam trains to and from points east of Babylon via this 
route to Jamaica, and thus keep such trains out of the electric 
operations between Babylon and Jamaica on the Montauk division. 

3. Electrification of the freight line from Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, 
to Fresh Pond, where connection is made with the New York 
Connecting Railroad (Hell Gate route). Over this route several 
thousand freight cars are interchanged daily between the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

4. New equipment under order to be delivered in 1924 consists 
of 60 steel motor cars for passenger service, 4 passenger and 5 
freight locomotives and 200 gondola cars. The 60 passenger cars 
added to 40 cars received in the fall of 1923, means that the road 
will have in operation this summer 100 more motor cars than 
were operated during the summer rush of 1923. The 1924 equip- 
inent will cost $2,838,000. 

5. New passenger stations at two points, and changes and im- 
provements of existing stations at several other points. 

6. Freight improvemerts in Long Island City, including addi- 
tional float bridges and extension of yard. This improvement will 
cost over $1,000,000. 

7. Seventeen projects involving grade crossing eliminations, new 
streets over or under the railroad, foot bridges, track bridges re- 
built, etc., to cost $2,100,000. 

&. The budget also includes twelve items covering improvements 
in shop facilities, tools, etc., aggregating $400,000, and twenty items 
covering additions and imprcvements to existing rolling equipment 

eregating $300,000. . 

9. Additional property for new freight yards, extension of 
existing yards and delivery tracks are included in the budget, as 
well as miscellaneous improvements in facilities at passenger and 


ig 


express stations. 

10. Re-laying main track with new and heavier rail, installing 
tie plates, crossing gates, warning bells and signals at grade cross- 
ings, and many other miscellaneous items. 

The budget does not include several large undertakings in the 
way of grade crossing eliminations which will probably be settled 
upon before the year 1925 is ended, nor does it contemplate any 
electrification projects outside of the projects stated above. 

The railroad management feels that the Kaufman law, requiring 
electrification of all freight yards within the City of New York 
should be modified. 
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Railway Financial News 
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BALTIMORE & Onio.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized an issue of $3,000,000 of refunding and 
general mortgage 6 per cent bonds to be pledged from time to 
time as collateral security for short term notes. The company 
was also authorized to pledge as collateral security for its re- 
funding and general mortgage, $3,000,000 of 6 per cent collateral 
trust, five-year gold bonds. 


Cuicaco & NortTH WESTERN.— Merger Planned—See Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 


CuHicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA.—Merger with 
C. & N. W.—Plans for the complete merger of the Chicago & 
North Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
are now being completed and the merger may be effected in the 
not distant future according to a statement by W. H. Finley, 
president of both railroads at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Omaha at St. Paul, Minn., on April 9. This merger, 
which would result in the consolidation of all departments and 
their personnel, is planned to precede the general consolidation 
plan of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Cotorapo, Wyoming &  EAaAstern.—New Company.—See 
Northern Colorado & Eastern. 


Detroit & Mackinac.—Abandonment.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Lincoln branch, from Lincoln Junction to Lincoln, 
Mich., 14.66 miles, and also its Indian River branch, from 
Tower to Le Grand, Mich., 9.1 miles. 


Erie.—Annual Report—The net income for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1923, according to the annual report issued this week, 
was $8,435,273, compared with a deficit of $3,132,770 in 1922. The 
income staterrent compares as follows: 


Increase 
1923 1922 or 

Operating Revenues: Decrease 

DEGUOROMEED cicncccscvesesse CEB SIS $63,191,282 $10,016,631 

0 RATS ; 35,533,065 21,353,924 14,179,140 

..l 4 e oe 14,696,897 13,872,168 824,729 

Total, including other.... 132,978,455 106,874,103 26,104,352 

Operating Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and struc- 

DEE .£66s4466000060% bnmos 14,301,569 12,699,503 1,608,065 
Maintenance of equipment.... 36,054,579 32,712,642 3,341,937 
I ig oi ate a ae a rT 1,942,234 1,822,461 119,772 
Transportation ..... anaes 51,319,167 48,582,289 2,736,878 
Oe eer ch eacaaee 3,905,409 3,817,683 87,726 

otal operating expenses... 108,070,145 100,101,524 7,968,622 

Net operating revenue...... 24,908,310 6,772,580 18,135,730 

Railway tax accruals...... ia 4,260,003 3,863,226 396,778 

Operating income ........ 20,539,117 2,860,993 17,678,124 

Net equipment and joint facility 
EE Gb whadusenceeses 2,218,704 2,216,082 2,622 
Net railway operating income 18,320,413 644,911 17,675,502 
Total non-operating income..... 4,791,317 11,209,533 —6,418,216 
Ce: CE | occecdsswoateneas 23,111,730 11,854,444 11,257,286 

Total deductions from gross in 
come Mak ekeavewenee aca 14,676,458 14,987,214 310,756 
Net income ....... sa 8,435,273 Def. 3,132,770 11,568,042 

Applied to sinking and reserve 
funds , (aeemewueees os 1,217,065 946,047 271,018 
Balance for year ........0.- 7,218,208 Def. 4,078,817 11,297,025 


New Director—Myron C. Taylor, a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank, New York, has been elected a director to succeed 
E. J. Berwind, resigned. 


Houston & BrRAzOs VALLEY.—A cquisition—See New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico, 


KANSAS City SouTHERN.—Joit Control—See Kansas & Mis- 
sour! Railway & Terminal Co. 


Kansas & Missourr RatLway & TERMINAL Co.—<lcquisition 
luthorized.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
the acquisition by the Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western of 
control of the Kansas & Missouri Railway & Terminal Company 
by purchase of its capital stock. The commission also authorized 
the acquisition by the Kansas City Southern of joint control with 
the Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western of the Kansas & Missouri 
Railway & Terminal Company by the purchase of one-half its 
capital stock. The commission holds that the applications to 
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acquire the bonds of the terminal company are not within the 
scope of paragraph 2 of section 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 


Louisvitte & NASHVILLE —Annual Report—The annual re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 1923, issued last week, shows 
a net income of $13,498,935, as compared with a net income of 
$10,598,019 in 1922. The income account compares as follows: 


1923 1922 
Freight revenue P $101,680,240 $90,648,972 
Passenger revenue , < a“ 26,001,967 22,793,320 
Total operating revenues aa . 136,375,673 121,138,840 
Maintenance of way and structures ee 18,285,584 16,872,543 
Maintenance of equipment : 34,429,992 30,017,110 
rrafhic I 2,715,811 2,544,557 
lransportation 50,987,533 46,932,231 
General : eaeeee “s 2,950,358 2,707,431 
Total operating expenses... 109,865,090 99 604,496 
Net revenue from railway operations 26,510,583 21,534,344 
Railway tax accruals : 6,372,310 4,710,247 
otal operating income. 19,946,272 16,810,396 
Net railway operating income 20,673,143 17,604,321 
Non-operating income 2,926,429 2,827,407 
Total deductio 10,100,637 9,833,709 
Net income 13,498,935 10,598,019 
MAINE CENTRAI lnnual Repert—The report for the year 

ended December 31, 1923, shows the following income account: 

1923 1922 
Railwa peratir revenue $21,192,264 $20,387,172 
Railw rating expens 17,843,124 16,443,382 
Net revenue from 1 \ perations 3,349,141 3,943,790 
Railway tax accruals 1,182,489 1,180,447 
Railway operating incon ‘ 2,162,465 2,761,245 
et rail y operating income 1,983,142 2,842,643 
lotal other income 189,195 (Dr.) 162,730 
Gross income 172,336 2,679,913 
Total deductions from gross income 2,161,872 2,128,756 
Surplu ifter charges ae 10,464 551,158 
Income applied to sinking funds , 4,285 18,633 
Equipment trust notes, maturity of 1922 e rer 80,200 
Improvements to road sivas ceebeues 52,324 

Dexter & Newport Railroad 4 per cent bonds as 

naid Sept 1, 191 ; ao -_ 175,000 
Ii r lance ; esoese : 6,180 225,000 


New Or.Leans, Texas & Mexico—Acquisition of Line —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the acquisition 
by this company of control of the Houston & Brazos Valley by 
purchase of its stock and other securities 


NorTHERN ‘Cocorapo & EAstern.—<dAuthorised to Operate 
Line The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a cer- 
tificate authorizing this company, when organized, to acquire 
and operate a railroad from Laramie, Wyo., to Coalmont, Colo., 
112 miles, formerly operated by the Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern, 
successor to the Laramie, Hahn’s Peak & Pacific. The com- 
mission has also authorized the issuance of $424,000 of 6 per 
cent preferred stock, class A; $550,000 of 6 per cent preferred 
stock, class B, and 25,000 shares of common stock without par 


value in connection with the acquisition of the property and its 
reorganization 
NORTHERN PAciri Innual Report—The annual report for the 


vear ended December 31, 1923, issued this week, shows a net in- 
come before dividends of $12,981,426, as compared with $15,056,930 


j92? The income account follows 
1923 19 

Virlea we 6,668 6,640 
t icht venu $77,610,570 $71,725,006 
Passenger revenues 15,438,784 15,551,897 
Tetal revenues 102,002,060 96,076,066 
Ni ainte r t vay expenses 14,022,694 12,826,641 
Nlaintenance of equipment 2,464,342 18,064,615 
l ransportation 38,535,417 36,801,628 
eal expenses 80,364,210 72,654,711 
N operatis revere 21,637,250 23,421,355 
Net perating income. . 17,100,557 19,450,514 
N perating income 11.181,670 11,271,729 
Gross income 8,282,233 30,722,244 
Deductions from gross income 15,300,807 15,665,314 
Net income 12,981,426 15,056,929 
Dividends, 5 per cent 12,400,000 12,400,000 
Income balance : . . 581,426 2,656,929 


The annual report of the Northern Pacific will be reviewed 
editorially in an early issue 


[pplication for Abandonment Denied.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied this company’s application for 
authority to abandon its Marysville branch from Clough Junction 
to Marysville, Mont., 12.57 miles, and also the Red Mountain 
Branch from Helena to Rimini, Mont., 15.76 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Annual Meeting—At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders on April 8, a resolution, which was unanimously 
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adopted, was presented by William Wood, requesting the appoint- 
ment of a “committee of seven stockholders to recommend, after 
conferring with the president of the company, three stockholders 
for election as directors, to be voted for by the stockholders at 
the annual election on April 22, to fill the vacancies then existing 
through the expiration of term of service, and that the secretary 
of the. company be instructed to publish the names of such 
nominees and also the names of those, who, at the annual election, 
are elected directors to fill the vacancies aforesaid.” 


PittssurGH, SHAWMUT & NorTHERN.—Receiver’s Certificates.— 
The receiver has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ior authority to issue $2,170,000 of receiver’s certificates of 
indebtedness and a promissory note for $339,771. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—New Directors—James S. Alexander of 
New York and Paul Shoup of San Francisco have been elected 
directors to succeed Walter P, Bliss, deceased, and W. A. Worth- 
ington, retired from the board. 


Union Paciric.—Equipment Trusts—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized an issue of $3,000,000 of 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates to be sold at not less than 93.94, The 
company proposed to sell the certificates to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

New Director—J. H. Perkins, president of the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company, has been elected a director to succeed Frank 
\. Vanderlip, resigned, 


Union Paciric SysteM.—Annual Report—The annual report 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, issued this week, shows 
a surplus of $13,692,569, as compared with a surplus of $6,119,407 
in 1922. The income statement follows: 


1923 1922 Increase 
Operating revenues ........-065- $211,318,465 $192,877,122 $18,441,344 
Operating expense jichasatucede 152,249,080 143,846,229 8,402,851 
Revenues over expenses...... 59,069,385 49,030,892 10,038,493 
TE cvskees etek se hea Gesiee 13,573,067 13,251,551 321,515 
Uncollectible railway revenues 21,784 13,274 8,510 
Railway operating income... . 45,474,535 35,766,067 9,708,468 
Rents from use of joint tracks, etc. 1,262,891 1,208,517 54,373 
Hire of equvuipment—debit balance 
etc ree padre cuecuwie a 7,077,180 3,478,266 3,598,914 
Net income from _ transportation 
GQPOTACIONS coc scescccccessccess 39,660,246 33,496,318 6,163,928 
Income from investments......... 17,513,567 15,749,563 1,764,004 
rr er 57,173,812 49,245,881 7,927,932 
Fixed and other charges......... 17,251,606 16,906,157 345,449 
Net income frem all sources. . 39,922,206 32,339,723 7,582,483 
Dividends on stock of Union Pacific 
Railroad Co.: 
Preferred stock at 4 per cent.... 3,981,740 3,981,740 
Common stock at 10 per cent.... 22,229,160 22,229,160 abe 
Sinking fund requirements........ 18,737 9,417 9,32” 
Total appropriations of net in- - 
coine e« ceeneeen see 26,229,637 26,220,317 &. 3° 
Surplus, transferred to profit and 
MD néivercseastvionkebeeanuns 13,692,569 6,119,407 7,573,162 


The annual report of the Union Pacific will be reviewed ea:- 
torially in next week’s issue, 


Wisconsin Centrat.—Bond Issue.—A new issue of $6,000,000 
three-year 544 per cent notes is being placed privately by Dillon, 
Read & Co., and the National City Company. 


Treasury Payments to Railroads 


Since last announceinent, dated March 1, 1924, payments under 
Sections 204, 209, 210 and 212 of the Transportation Act, 1920, 
as amended, have been made by the Treasury as follows: 


Section 204 


Bemne-Gowmth-Bastera BR. Reccccccccvécscccvoces es $3,986.29 
Section 209: 
ee ee ae en ee ‘ 10,669.09 
Missouri Pe cific POCO CKOSE TOSSES ES OOHRS RESEES EOS see 660,448.73 
ae ERY OO es eee 2,071.56 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain. ..........cccccccce 9,987.78 
Section 210 
New York, New Haven & Hartford................. 3,400,000.00 
DO pies eedcersadia etdadeci ri brehees canines $4,087,163.45 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
April 8 Week Year 
\verage price of 20 representative rail- 
le IU eso werrnadiaaen eee scos ‘GE 63.07 65.88 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
CR GI cc cesnscanets bevesweud . 85.98 84.88 82.99 
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Executive 


George A. Harwood, assistant to the president of the 
New York Central Lines, has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of improvements and development. Mr. Harwood 
was born on August 29, 
1879, at Waltham, Mass. 
He was graduated from 
Tufts College with the 
degree of B. S. in civil 
and electrical engineer- 
ing in 1898 and in 1901 
was awarded the degree 
of M. S. in these two 
branches. He began 
railroad work in 1893 
in the engineering de- 
partment of the Fitch- 
burg Railroad (now a 
part of the Boston & 
Maine) and with the 
exception of the time 
spent in college, he re- 
mained with that road 
until 1900 when he en- 
tered the service of the 

G. A. Harwood New York Central in 
the engineering depart- 
ment. On November 1, 1906, he was appointed chief engineer 
of improvements in the electric zone and was in charge ot 
the construction of Grand Central Terminal and general 
improvements on the lines under electrification in the ‘metro- 
politan area, later handling in addition special work in con- 
nection with other improvements and developments in New 
York City, Buffalo, Cleveland, and other places. On July 1, 
1916, he was appointed engineering assistant to the vice- 
president of the New York Central Lines and on June 10, 
1918, engineering assistant to the federal manager of the New 
York Central Railroad. The following July he was appointed 
corporate chief engineer of all the roads embraced in the New 
York Central Lines, and in February, 1920, became assistant 
to the president of these properties, in which position he was 
serving at the time of his election to the vice-presidency. 





Raymond D. Starbuck, assistant vice-president of the New 
York Central Railroad, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operation of the New York Central Lines, succeed- 
ing P. E. Crowley, who 
has been elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Starbuck 
was born on July 26, 
1878, at Fort Ann, 
N. Y., and was edu- 
cated at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He entered 
railway service in Janu- 
ary, 1903, as an assis- 
tant engineer on the 
Michigan Central. In 
June of the following 
year he was promoted 
to division engineer, 
and a year later was 
appointed assistant 
chief engineer. In June, 
1912, Mr. Starbuck was 
appointed special engi- 
neer to the assistant 
vice-president of the 
New York Central 
Lines and in April of the following year was promoted to 
special engineer to the vice-president. In February, 1915, 
he was appointed special engineer to the president and, in 
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January of the following year, special engineer to the vice- 
president of the New York Central Railroad. In May, 1916, 
he was promoted to assistant to the vice-president. In Febru- 
ary of the following year he was appointed assistant general 
manager of the lines west of Buffalo and during the federal 
control served as assistant federal manager of the same lines 
and, for some months, as assistant regional director of the 
Eastern region of the Railroad Administration. At the termi- 
nation of federal control he was appointed assistant vice- 
president of the New York Central Railroad, and later in a 
similar capacity also for the Kanawha & Michigan, the 
Kanawha & West Virginia, the Toledo & Ohio Central and 
the Zanesville & Western. In this capacity Mr. Starbuck 
was serving at the time of his recent promotion. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. H. Barwise, Jr., general attorney for the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City, the Wichita Valley and the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley, has been appointed general solicitor for the Colorado 
& Southern, and district attorney for the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., succeeding 
E. E. Whitted, who has resigned to engage in the private 
practice of law. 


J. H. Howard, assistant controller of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, with headquarters in Ravenswood, Chicago, 
has been transferred to the general office in the same city, a 
newly created position. O. P. Barry, auditor of expenditure, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to assist- 
ant controller, with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. 
Howard. J. W. Severs, assistant auditor of expenditure, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to auditor of 
expenditure, with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. 
Barry. E. P. Willey has been appointed assistant auditor of 
expenditures, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Mr. 
Severs. 


Traffic 


Oscar Townsend, general freight agent of the Chicago 
Great Western, with headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to traffic manager in charge of freight and passenger 
traffic, with the same 
headquarters, a newly 
created position. He 
was born on April 15, 
1874, at Cleveland, O. 
After graduating from 
the University of Cleve- 
land, Mr. Townsend 
entered railway service 
as a rate clerk on the 
Cleveland, Lorraine & 
Wheeling, now a part 
of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. A_ few years 
later he left railway 
service for a time, re- 
turning as a rate clerk 
for the Canadian Pacific 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
was later promoted to 
traveling freight agent 
and after serving three 
years in this capacity, 
was appointed to a similar position with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. Mr. Townsend entered the service of 
the Chicago Great Western as assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., in May, 1910. He was 
promoted to general freight agent, with headquarters at 
Chicago, in June, 1921, and held this position until his recent 
promotion to traffic manager in charge of both freight and 
passenger traffic. 





O. Townsend 


James E, Roach has been appointed assistant general agent, 
passenger department, of the Canadian Pacific with head- 
quarters at New York. 
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C. V. Harrow has been appointed commercial agent for the 
Erie, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. 


The following have been appointed commercial agents of 
the Atlantic Coast Line: W. N. Ernst, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
James L. Wells, Sanford, Fla., and F. E. McKenzie, Savan- 
nah, (sa. 


Operating 


J. J. French, acting general manager of the Arkansas & 
Louisiana Missouri, with headquarters at Monroe, La., has 
been appointed general manager, with the same headquarters. 


H. M. Wigney, superintendent of car service of the Mer- 
chants Despatch, Inc., with headquarters at New York, has 
been promoted to general superintendent of transportation, 
with the same headquarters. 


J. H. Robinson has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Seattle division of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., succeeding Fred Brastrup, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Fargo division was reported in the 
Railway Age of March 15. 


G. E. Rollins, terminal trainmaster of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Florence, S. C., has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Norfolk district, with headquarters at Tar- 
boro, N. C. H. McA. McNeill has been appointed terminal 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Florence, succeeding Mr. 
Rollins 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


L. B. Holt, whose promotion to engineer of track of the 
New York Central, lines west of Buffalo, was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 5, entered railway service in 1894 as a 
rodman on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. 
The following year, he 
was promoted to drafts 
man and a year later 
to assistant engineer. 
Mr. Holt held this po- 
sition until 1901 when 
he was promoted to di 
vision engineer on the 
lines in lowa and Mis 
souri. He was subse 
quently appointed di- 
vision engineer of the 
lowa division, serving 
in that capacity until 
1906, when he entered 
the service of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan 
Southern, now a part 
of the New York Cen 
tral, as assistant eng! 
neer. Mr. Holt was ap 
pointed office engineer to the chief engineer of the New York 
Central, lines west of Buffalo, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1917, and he continued in this position until his re- 
cent promotion to engineer of track, with the same head- 
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quarters. 


C. H. Griggs has been promoted to division engineer of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquarters at East 
Salamanca, N. Y., succeeding F. A. Benz, resigned to engage 
in business. 


Gordon Grant has been appointed principal assistant en- 
gineer of the Central region of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Toronto, Ont. The position of assistant chief 
engineer of the Central region has been abolished and H. T 
Hazen, who held that position, has been assigned to other 
duties. 


Mechanical 


A. C. Melanson has been appointed acting superintendent 
of the St. Malo shops of the Canadian National. 
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T. J. Clayton has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith, with headquarters at Port Arthur, 
Tex., succeeding A. D. Williams, assigned to other duties. 
The headquarters of the master mechanic are changed from 
Texarkana, Tex., to Port Arthur. 


L. D. Freeman, assistant to the chief of motive power and 
equipment of the Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va., has resigned to become assistant to the chief 
mechanical officer of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va., effective April 1. 


Purchasing and Stores 
D. C. King, general storekeeper of the Virginian, with head- 
quarters at Princeton, W. Va., has been promoted to purchas- 
ing agent, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., succeeding Tom 
Moore, resigned. J. H. McGlothlin has been appointed general 
storekeeper, with headquarters at Princeton, succeeding Mr. 
King. 


Obituary 


J. W. Walton, formerly general manager of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, died at Denison, Tex., on February 21. 


Howard M. Jones, supervisor of engineering, bureau of 
valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, whose 
death in Washington, D. C., on March 29 was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 5, was born in 1875, at Murphysborough, 
Tenn. He attended Vanderbilt University at Nashville, Tenn., 
and received the degree in civil engineering at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1895. Mr. Jones entered the service 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis as an assistant 
engineer in 1895 and held this position until 1906. He later 
was placed in charge of estimates on new construction and 
supervision of accounts in the office of the chief engineer, in 
connection with maintenance of way. From 1906 to 1914, 
Mr. Jones engaged in private practice as a consulting engineer. 
In the latter year he was appointed a member of the engineer- 
ing board of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in charge 
of the Southern region, with headquarters at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. On January 1, 1922, when the engineering board was 
abolished, Mr. Jones was appointed supervisor of engineering, 
bureau of valuation, and he held this position until his death. 


H. T. Douglas, Jr., chief engineer of the Chicago & Alton. 
whose death on March 31 was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 5, was born on June 16, 1863, in Richmond county, Vir- 
ginia, and entered the railway service in 1880 as rodman on 
the Georgia Pacific, now a part of the Southern. In 1881 he 
was employed by the Baltimore & Ohio as an instrument 
man and subsequently was promoted to assistant resident 
engineer and resident engineer on the Philadelphia division. 
Mr. Douglas was appointed division engineer on the Mobile 
& Ohio in 1887. In 1889 he was appointed locating engineer 
and resident engineer on the Seaboard Air Line and held this 
position until 1891, when he was appointed assistant engineer 
on the Baltimore & Ohio. Mr. Douglas was appointed locat- 
ing engineer on the Chesapeake & Ohio in 1892. and later in 
the same year, was appointed to a similar position on the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. He was appointed chief engineer 
of the Ohio Southern in 1893, and in 1894 was appointed lo- 
cating engineer of the Virginia, Fredericksburg & Western. 
From 1897 to 1899, he served as assistant engineer, in charge 
of harbor and seacoast defense work, in the War Department. 
He was appointed chief engineer of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia in 1899, and held this position until 1901, when he 
was appointed chief engineer of the West Side Belt railroad. 
Mr. Douglas was appointed chief engineer of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie in 1904, and he held this position until 1912, 
when he was appointed chief engineer of the Chicago & Alton. 
\t the time of his death Mr. Douglas was a member of the 
Board of Direction of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. 


THE Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy, the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific will expend $500,000 in advertising the 
attractions of the Pacific northwest during 1924. following the 
success of the campaign last year. 
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